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We are receiving inquiries concerning 
the address recently delivered by our 
Mr. H. N. McKinney at Harvard University 
and the University of Michigan. 


The title of this address is “Advertising, 


A Power In The Molding of Thought.” We 
shall be glad to mail a copy on request. 


The application of the power of adver- 
tising to business has been a study with us 
for forty-two years. It has likewise been 
our sole occupation. If our work for others 
had not been successful our words to others 
would not be worth while. 


We should like to post you as to the 
Ayer & Son way of advertising. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
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3,000,000 people daily view 
the posters on the stations of 


the Subway and Elevated lines 
of New York and Brooklyn. 


This immense circulation— 
guaranteed by the Public Serv- 
ice Commission—represents 
the active, productive buying 
portion of Greater New York’s 


population. 


The value of poster publicity 
is doubled by dignified and pre- 
possessing settings. On these 
sheltered positions your adver- 
tising becomes a part of the 
world’s greatest city transporta- 


tion system. 


Many of the oldest, largest and 
most successful advertisers in 
America are using these positions—and have been 
for years)s MAXIMUM RESULTS is the reason. 


WARD t& GOW 


IUNION SQUARE NEW YORK 
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SIDI.LIGHTS ON JOHN BULL 


\ LI NG SUGGESTION THAT CAME 
FI THE RECENT BRITISH POLIT- 
It ADVERTISING—-LACK OF THE 
7 ‘K APPEAL” IN BRITISH CON- 
s ER ADVERTISING—THE “HOME 
S x” ADOPTED BY THE BRITISH 
I -OFFICE—A NEW IDEA IN BOOK 
P ISHING 





By James H. Collins. 
Bi tish politics are rather fun- 


ny—.0 more so than ours, per- 
haps. yet funny in their own pe- 
culiar way. 


Just before Christmas the Brit- 
ish were suddenly plunged into 
a gc ieral election, almost without 
warning, the second of the year, 
and among other novelties the 
two big parties took to newspaper 
ie rtising for the first time in 
Brit sh history. Posters have long 
been used in British elections, of 
cour sc but always by the individ- 
ual Parliamentary candidates. in 
their own districts. But now the 
great parties took up advertising 
n a national scale. 

Each went at it in rather a 
green. way, like other new adver- 
tisers. One party’s leaders en- 
gaged two advertising agents and 
then wrote the copy themselves, 
with the outcome that it would 
have been hard to tell by some 
f the announcements just what 

arty they favored, or what they 

anted the voters to do. The ad- 
vertising agents were very scru- 
ulous after the campaign was 
r to let the trade know that 
‘hey were responsible for nothing 
‘ut the placing and the posting, 
i that they considered the copy 
oretty poor. The other party 
ired an advertising agent and 
idvertising consultant, and its 
eaders then directed what was 
: said. Copy was more skil- 
written. But the English 
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newspapers nullified the effect of 
this party’s campaign. Naturally, 
it wanted to print its story in 
the organs ot the opposition. 
These papers, after accepting the 
announcements a few times in hot- 
ly contested districts, began pub- 
lishing editorials in the same is- 
sues, assuring readers that what 
the political advertisement on 
page so-and-so said was all tom- 
myrot. Eventually they refused 
to accept it altogether. 

On the whole, the most unen- 
lightened behavior of the whole 
campaign was that of the Eng- 
lish newspapers. 

When the dust of conflict had 
settled, the London advertising 
men gathered to discuss this in- 
teresting new way of reaching the 
consumer in __ politics. Some 
thought the advertising had been 
effective, and others not. Some 
believed national newspaper ad- 
vertising would be a feature of 
future elections, and others were 
skeptical. It came out, among 
other things, that the circulation 
of London newspapers by parties 
bears no relation to the political 
complexion of London—there be- 
ing very few daily papers of the 
dominant party—proving clearly 
that Londoners buy newspapers 
for the news rather than party 
editorials, and then vote just as 
they please. 

But one suggestion put forward 
at this discussion will bear con- 
sideration in the United States. 
The advertising man who made it 
said that he was a Socialist, and 
thought the ardent party claims 
put forward on each side were 
not calculated to reach the real 
consumer in_ politics. These 
claims merely tickled or antagon- 
ized the voter. who had his mind 
made up already—in effect, it was 
advertising to people who already 
bought your brand or some other. 
But the real consumer for both 
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parties to reach, he believed, was 
the big percentage of Britishers 
who do not take the trouble to 
vote. The British citizen is much 
like the American in this. Thou- 
sands of enthusiastic partisans 
pour out to the political meetings 
during a British campaign, throw 
missiles at the speakers, and 
break each other’s heads on the 
way home. But when the actual 
ballots are counted, there is an 
enormous stay-at-home vote. In 
fifty-seven election districts of 
London, nearly one-fourth of 
those registered did not take the 
trouble to cast their ballots— 
enough to have turned the elec- 
tion one way or the other. Some 
of this indifference is said to be 
due to an ineffective system of 
registering. But most of it is 
downright lack of interest, and 
even disgust. Political advertis- 
ing that does not put forth argu- 
ments that will bring out this 
stay-at-home vote, therefore, 
seemed to him to be missing what 
might be made the most respon- 
sive part of the political consum- 
ing public. There is so much 
good sense in that suggestion that 
every American advertising man- 
ager of a newspaper might file 
it away, and get busy with the 
politicians when the next election 
approaches in his territory. 
* *k 


The Yankee in London, reading 
English periodicals, soon finds that 
he is missing some of the vital 
advertising arguments familiar at 
home. Among these, one argu- 
ment is most utterly absent—that 
which urges the reader to buy 
goods with which to beautify the 
home or save labor in the daily 
routine. Work isn’t very fashion- 
able in England, and the advertis- 
ing copy writers seem to be 
afraid to suggest that the read- 
er buy something with which to 
renovate his old picture frames, or 
cut his own lawn, or save his 
wife’s time washing dishes. When 
a grate polish is advertised on 
British lines, the copy man as- 
sumes that he is talking to the 
woman who keeps several serv- 
ants, and tries to show her how 
pleased Mary, the housemaid, will 
be if she orders this stuff at the 





grocer’s. 
parent indelicacy about urging ¢/: 
male reader to shave himself wiih 
a safety razor. The typical B: 
ish person addressed in advert's- 
ing is supposed to have a ya'et 
and a butler to do all that 

of thing, you know. 

Not only the advertising a: 
ments are limited by this odd «s- 
sumption, but the British mar et 
is scantily supplied with many 
contrivances widely sold in the 
United States. 

There is practically no tool a 
vertising to the public, for in- 
stance, not even the comparative- 
ly aristocratic appeal of the au- 
tomobile repair kit is ventured 
upon. The trim American house- 
wife shown enameling furniture, 
floors and bathtubs in our maga- 
zine ads is not met with, nor the 
ready-mixed enamels with which 
to do the work. True, ready- 
mixed American paints have been 
introduced in the house-painting 
trade, and led to some imitation 
by British oil and color manufac- 
turers. But the general public 
knows them not. In food special- 
ties there is only a limited range 
of articles offered for home prep- 
aration—a few custard powders, 
beef extracts, chocolates, and so 
forth, seem to complete the whole 
list. Preparation of food is so 
crude among the great masses of 
the British people that economists 
are continually reminding the 
British working-class wife about 
her shortcomings, holding up the 
French and German wives as good 
examples, and urging that simple 
cookery be taught in the public 
schools. Yet advertisers stick to 
their beautiful assumption that the 
reader keeps a cook as well as a 
housemaid, and a large section of 
the British lower class is under- 
nourished, .living chiefly on fried 
fish, bought at a corner shop. The 
British reader is never invited, in 
advertising, to build his own boat, 
try his hand at running an incu- 
bator, heat his house with a fur- 
nace that he can fire himself, build 
an extra room in the attic with 
patent board, or buy a peanut 
roaster and go into business. Our 
advertisers talk to the American 
reader like the handy man he is. 
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But British advertisers talk to 
him as though everything were 
done for him by others, and feel 
that he would be insulted if you 
sugeest that he take any interest 
in it. Probably some of the best 
developments in British manufac- 
turing and advertising the next 
ten years will be in specialties 
mar eted when caste is elimin- 
ated from copy and the British 
reader treated as the plain hu- 
mat: being that he really is. 


N vsidiaianiion an instinctive 
distrust of what he calls. “speci- 
al-it.es,” John Bull is developing 
new goods and methods, nowa- 
days, and taking up good things 
from) other countries. London is 
a good place to keep one’s eyes 
oper. 

Not ¢long ago, for example, an 
American dropped in over there 
wit) some of the little metal 
homie savings banks upon which 
many of our financial institutions 
have so successfully built up de- 
posits the past ten years. It seems 
rather odd that these had never 
reached London, yet such was 
apparently the case. Before this 
Yankee went out to canvass the 
British trustee savings banks, 
somebody suggested that he show 
his banks to the Postmaster- 
General. John Bull’s government 
maintains the largest savings in- 
stitution in the world. The sug- 
gestion was followed, and it is 
said that the Postmaster-General 
not only gave a very substantial 
order for home-savers to be put 
out among his depositors, but that 
special emphasis was laid on quick 
deliveries. 

Gasoline is being aggressively 
advertised through London daily 
papers. A good deal of British 
capital is now going into oil field 
development all over the world, 

nd petroleum products are ap- 
pearing to compete with Ameri- 
can goods. A _ brand of petrol 
called “Shell Motor Spirit” is 
kept before automobile, motor 
eat and aeroplane owners in con- 
rection with flights, runs and 
races reported in newspapers. 
This gasoline is made from a 
Sumatra petroleum controlled by 
2 British corporation which claims 
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that it is superior to other prod- 
ucts of the sort by reason of dis- 
tinctive characteristics in the raw 
material, being put out as unaf- 
fected by extremes of cold or 
heat, dense or rarefied atmos- 
phere, and giving more miles of 
travel to the gallon. It is market- 
ed in special cans, under seal, and 
brings a higher price. The news- 
paper copy is very good. Some 
advertising for Pratt’s gasoline, 
a competing American brand, is 
also seen in English dailies. 

Another interesting develop- 
ment in the British market is 
that of “periodical books.” Book 
publishing is feeling the competi- 
tion of magazines and newspapers 
in all countries. It is a business 
of infinite detail and many small 
charges—a very moderate bill of 
books sent to a retail bookseller 
makes up an array of petty items 
as long as a European hotel bill. 
Book publishers have also the 
handicap of an insufficient retail 
outlet, and are constantly adver- 
tising the latest new book in a 
way that builds practically no 
cumulative prestige for the busi- 
ness, as all the advertising put be- 
hind the current novel becomes 
useless as soon as that novel is 
superseded by the next one put 
on the market. 

But these difficulties have lately 
been overcome by Thomas Nel- 
son & Son, the Edinburgh pub- 
lishers. They are issuing seven- 
penny reprints of copyright nov- 
els by arrangement with other 
publishers, and also shilling re- 
prints of biographies, histories, 
travels and other solid works. 
These books are published in two 
“libraries,” with uniform bindings. 
It was anticipated at the outset 
that each work would sell well 
for a time because it was cheap. 
But the periodical idea has given 
cumulative results. The public 
not only buys each new work as 
it comes out, but keeps buying the 
back issues. All advertising done 
for the libraries creates interest 
in the whole series, and periodi- 
cal publication leads the public to 
watch for the latest additions. 
The retail bookseller, instead of 
miscellaneous scattered books, has 
a whole row of books that give 
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his customers a range for selec- 
tion, and he keeps his stock intact 
because these works are staple. 
When the plan was started it was 
hoped that the public would take 
one book a month in each series. 
But the success has been so good 
that now a new work is put out 
every two weeks. The idea has 
been taken over to Paris and is 
said to be causing a revolution 
in the book trade there, and now 
the firm is preparing to enter 
Germany with the same plan. 
+ o> — —__ 
ADVERTISING ASTOR CENTEN- 
NIAL 


“We have $30,000 to spend for pub- 
licity work in connection with the Astor 
centennial,’ John Day, manager of the 
centennial celebration, told the Port- 
land (Ore.) Ad Club on April 5, “and 
as thousands of visitors to Astoria will 
pass through Portland en route to the 
city at the mouth of the Columbia, Port- 
land should help to advertise the cen- 
tennial in every way. 

“In connection with our advertising 
campaign we have sent out 1,000,000 
railroad folders and 600,000 booklets to 
the centers of population in the East. 
The centennial will be a valuable adver- 
tising medium for the entire state.’ 

George T. Atchley and Secretary J. 
E. Platt of the South Dakota Bankers’ 
Association, were the other speakers. 

——+o-—___——_ 
COPY CLUB DISCUSSES RETAIL 

CHARGES AND PRESS AGENTS 


At the April meeting of the Copy 
Club Don Seitz, business manager of 
the New York World, discussed the 
responsibility of advertising for the 
increased cost of living. He said it is 
not advertising but convenience and 
time saved which is responsible for 
higher prices than prevailed a few 
years ago. He illustrated it by the cost 
of Uneeda Biscuit, which could not be 
duplicated in one’s own kitchen for 
several times the charge per package. 

Contrasting the past with the present, 
he said, that formerly the storekeeper 
sold while to-day the customer buys; 
that is, formerly the customer took 
what the storekeeper happened to have 
while now the storekeeper has what 
the customer wants. 

$60 a month for delivery charges, 
$250 a year for telephone and corner 
store rent, all demanded by present- 
day shoppers, are other factors in in- 
creasing the cost of living. 

Channing Pollock, the playwright, 
discussed the passing of the press agent 
and assigned his passing to the fact 
that so much “live”? news matter must 
be excluded that there is no longer any 
room for press agent yarns. 

Emerson P. Harris defended adver- 
tising against the charge that it in- 
creased the cost of living but protested 
against the over-pricing of advertised 
goods. 


$2,350,000 TO ADVERTISE CA 

“Community advertising is a 
business, says Charles F. k 
commissioner for Wi nnipeg, Mai 
of the Winnipeg Development ar 
dustrial Bureau. “In 1910 $7,: 
was expended by cities and dist: 
the United States. Last yea 
Canadian appropriation was $9 
and for this year $1, 150,000 
estimate. The several provinc 
propriations this year will 
$500,000, and that will be supp! 
ed by even a greater sum | 
three Canadian transcontinent: 
way systems. 

“Canadian cities and towns 
another $250, 000, which makes a 
able total of $2,350,000 for con nity 
advertising for 1911. : 

“That community  advertisir 
proved effective,” said Mr. Ri 


a recent address before a convention 
of delegates at Dauphin, Manit “is 
easily shown Ly the many cities wns 


and districts in Western Canad: that 
have organized for that purpose 





“Four years ago we formed in Win 
nipeg an official institution um the 
name of the Winnipeg Deve ‘nt 
and Industrial Bureau. We started 


out with representatives of several busi 
ness bodies, headed by the City ( 
cil. We have to-day thirty-eight 
sentatives of eighteen business i 
on the board of directors, having 8,700 
affliated members, 425 of whom are 
business firms. These firms pay an 
nual membership fees of $20, and 
every year they appoint a delegation 
to wait upon the City Council and 
ask for an appropriation. 





“That the city fathers appreciate the 
work we are doing is shown by the 
fact that in 1906 the city grant was 


$1,500; in 1907, $3,000; in 1908, 
in 1909, $10,000; and in 1910, $2 
“During the past four years we 
handled 68,000 inquiries for inf 
tion about Winnipeg and Western 
ada. In answering these we have 
out as many letters and have distrib 
uted over 2,000,000 pieces of 1 ( 
matter and over 1,000,000 lines of 
news matter to magazines and news 
papers in the British Isles, nad 
and the United States. 
years’ campaign has_ cost 













“We are proud to publish statistics 
that show increases in the past fou 
years that are unequaled by any city 
on the continent. Our assessment va 
ues have jumped from $80,511, 
1906 to $157,608.000 in 1910, 
double in four years; our bank 
ings have risen from $504,585.00( 

$953.415.000, nearly double. We 
erected in the past four years $48, 
000 worth of new buildings within 
city Iimits, our population has incre 
from 122,000 to 175,000, and we 
added over seventy new manufactu 
plants which has increased our 
manufactured output from $18,000.! 
in 1906 to $36,600,000 in 1910, mort 
than double.” 

——_+o-——_——_— 











A. B. Cargill has been made 
tising manager of the Milwaukee 
tinel, 
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DVERTISING A RAIL- 
ROAD’S TROUBLES IN 
THE NEWSPAPERS 

EEN AND CRESCENT ROUTE MADE 
NEW RECORD—TOOK PUBLIC INTO 
ULL CONFIDENCE—FORCED ARBI- 
RATION BY CREATING OPINION— 
\ NEW AD FIELD 


By Ren Mulford, Jr., 
e-President of The Blaine-Thomp- 
son Company, Cincinnati. 

(he Queen & Crescent Route, 

ssees of the Cincinnati South- 

n, which is the only American 

ilroad owned by a municipality, 

s just passed through the stren- 

us experience of a strike among 

white firemen. It was the 

‘st strike in railroad 

istory in which adver- 

sing played a tremen- 
tus part in paving the 
ay to arbitration. 

Newspaper readers in 

incinnati and other cit- 

s through which the 
Jueen & Crescent passes, 
vere surprised not many 
ays ago at the appear- 
nce of a novel ad. 

“Trouble” is not the 
isual subject matter of 
idvertising, but on this 
ccasion the Queen & 
Crescent took the gen- 
eral public into its confi- 
lence. 

Without any display of sensa- 
tionalism the management of the 
road proceeded to “tell their 
troubles,” in display across six 
columns, prefacing the statement 
with the declaration that the road 
‘believes that the public should be 
advised of the reasons for the pres- 
ent difficulty with the white fire- 
men who left the service of the 
company.” 

In bold-face type the story was 
told and beneath the recital was 
the name of H. Baker, general 
manager. 

There was remarkable signifi- 
ance inthenew plan of meeting 
trouble in which the public was 
juite as vitally interested as the 
perating railroad. Taking the 
people into their confidence 
through the medium of the ad- 
vertising columns of daily news- 
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papers was an _ out-of-the-ordin- 
ary proceeding. } 

The most striking sentence in 
the advertised statement was as 
follows: 

Although the Management of The 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pa- 
cific Railway Company has been always 
willing to accept the services of Judge 
Knapp as mediator, the officers of the 
firemen’s organization and the com- 
mittee representing the firemen have 
declined to accept his services. 

The effect the publication had 
upon efforts for settlement does 
not seem to be problematical, be- 
cause th. strike was short-lived 
and Judge Knapp did figure in the 
adjustment. 

The advertising certainly acted 
as a buffer against possible ad- 
verse opinion and enabled the 


The Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway Co. 
NOTICE 
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PRESENTING THE RAILROAD’S CASE TO THE PUBLIC 


Queen & Crescent to dispassion- 
ately present their side of the ar- 
gument to the shipping and trav- 
eling public, which was as greatly 
interested in the outcome as the 
directors of the road themselves. 
The fact that on March 24, just 
fifteen days after the strike was 
called, the trouble was adjusted, 
may be accepted as proof that the 
Queen & Crescent plan of using 
ads as aids to arbitration of labor 
troubles proved highly successful. 
6 A 

The Gray Advertising Service, Phila- 
delphia, has recently made two addi- 
tions to its staff. W. Courtwright 
Smith, formerly connected with the ad- 
vertising department of the Sharples 
Cream Separator Company, and later 
with the Ireland Advertising Agency 
takes charge of the farm journal and 
out-of-town accounts, and William L. 
Day, until recently at the head of the 
advertising department of the Welsbach 
Company, is in charge of the Gray copy 
department. 
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GIVING REFERENCES FOR 
YOUR PRODUCT 


HOW THE SEALSHIPT OYSTER COM- 
PANY BANISHED THE FEAR OF TY- 
PHOID—MAKING BIG HOTELS AND 
HOSPITALS SELL BEDS AND MAT- 
TRESSES IN MAGAZINE COPY—THE 
TESTIMONIAL MOST USEFUL WHEN 
CLASSIFIED—MOST EFFICIENT FORCE 
IN SELLING AUTOMOBILES 


By Lynn G. Wright. 

Have you provided references 
for your product? Or are you one 
of those half-dozen or so users 
of space whose “say so” is enough 
to compel belief in your claims up 


ry 


PLAYING UP U. S. ARMY AS RECOMMENDA- 
TION 


and down the land? It is impor- 
tant to write in your advertising 
the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth about your goods. It is 
still more important to have this 
believed by readers. 

The “reference,” it may be well 
to explain, is an “O. K.” of the 
goods, expressed or implied, given 
by men or institutions whose judg- 
ment is authoritative and is so 
generally regarded. It may be de- 
scribed as the testimonial in both 
its active and passive forms—a 
signed letter explicitly indorsing 
the product or a presentation of a 
name or list of names of those who 


have investigated as experts and, 
by purchase or otherwise, have 
shown their conviction that the 
product is good. 

As appearing in periodical and 
follow-up publicity the “reference’ 
is a nationalized bigger brother of 
the good old method used, for in 
stance, by the book agent, wh: 
aimed first, upon entering a tow: 
to secure the order of the lawyer 
or clergyman, men whose jud: 
ment of literary quality is sup- 
posed to have weight with their 
townspeople. 

L. C. Brooks, of the Sealshipt 
Oyster Company, gave his com- 
pany a scientific reference in a 
most interesting way. After he had 
perfected the Sealshipticase, a con- 
trivance advertised to carry oys- 
ters to the interior in an absolutely 
fresh state, he encountered a seri- 
ous barrier to as wide consump- 
tion of his oysters as he hoped. 
Since the public awakened to the 
importance of having pure foods, 
many people have suspected the 
oyster, because it is known to be 
sometimes the source of typhoid. 

This sentiment against the oys- 
ter per se was sufficient to give the 
selling campaign a great big ache. 
It must have a great big remedy— 
one that would absolutely sweep 
away the fear of typhoid and let 
the Missourian eat his oysters in 
an appetizing satisfaction, unhar- 
ried by fear. 

Mr. Brooks decided that if he 
could give his claims a reference 
of undoubted authority, the diffi- 
culty would be done away with. 
He contracted with the Lederle 
Laboratories to supervise the 
process of gathering and packing 
the oysters. 

The agreement, to quote Dr. 
H. D. Peaslee, director of the Led- 
erle department of bacteriology. 
provides “for the rendering of 
services in all sanitary aspects of 
the oyster company’s work and 
includes consultations, suggestions, 
studies, investigations, inspections, 
laboratory tests, analyses and ex- 
aminations.” 

An alliance of this kind, which 
allows a commercial enterprise to 
benefit from the mighty indorse- 
ment of a well-known scientific 
house, must act to give the adver- 
tising a powerful drive. 
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Modern advertising consists of 
a very few arguments that have 
a capacity for almost infinite adap- 
tation. It was inevitable that the 
testimonial, one of the “original” 
selling arguments, should live 
down its shady past, and under 
the guidance of ingenious advertis- 
ers be thus enlarged and extended 
to do its full share in national 
sc'esmanship. 

The Barcalo Manufacturing 
Company, of Buffalo, making bed- 
steads, used the reference idea in 
a novel fashion in a recent maga- 
zine advertisement. Hotels, par- 
tcularly if they are well known 
for the conveniences they give the 
traveling public, may be presumed 

be good judges of sleeping ap- 
pliiances. Most hotels also are 
averse to having themselves men- 
tioned in the public prints as in- 
corsers of this or that brand of 
goods. Keen for all manner of 
publicity themselves, particularly 
i: it is free, they sternly forbid 
any one to make advertising ma- 
terial out of them. 

Nothing discouraged, the Bar- 
calo company contrived an adver- 
tsement for their bedsteads, 
headed: “Used in the best hotels.” 
This would have been an empty 
phrase unless backed up by proof 
of some kind. The copy writer, 
appreciating this need, sketched in 
a dozen or so hotels in a conglom- 
erate illustration at the top. Most 
people who have traveled at all 
would recognize one or more of 
these from their structural pecu- 
liarities. The inference is obvious 
that these discriminating buyers 
of bedroom furnishings have se- 
lected the Barcalo. The indorse- 
ment is perhaps the stronger for 
being thus suggested rather than 
explicitly stated. 

In a similar, but more precise 
manner, the Carter White Lead 
Company prints a picture of the 
White House at Washington in its 
advertising, a proof that this com- 
pany’s paint has passed muster 
with the experts of the Govern- 
ment. The National Lead Com- 
pany some time ago derived ad- 
vertising advantage by a booklet 
entitled; “Well Painted Buildings,” 
wherein were shown in _ photo- 
graphs houses and office buildings 
of well-known people and con- 


cerns, painted with National Lead 
paint. The houses were classified 
by states, so that the chances were 
good that a reader would find one 
house with which he was some- 
what familiar and for whose 
owner he had more or less re- 
spect as a buyer. 

Even the Ostermoor Company, 
manufacturing mattresses, which 
has as much license to expect be- 
lief in its unsupported statements 
as any advertiser, finds it advis- 
able occasionally to renew the con- 
fidence of readers by giving good 
references. In one of its booklets 
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A TESTIMONIAL AS A PART OF THE AD; 
A BOOKLET OF THEM USED AS FOLLOW UP 


it calls certain good hotels to wit- 
ness the claims of its mattress 
and emphasizes the fact that its 
goods are in constant use in many 
hospitals, where, if anywhere, 
mattresses are chosen for their 
comfort-giving and lasting quali- 
ties. Interior views of hospitals 
are printed, names of the institu- 
tions are given and letters from 
hospital superintendents are fur- 
nished. 

The reference is more adaptable 
to interesting and ingenious treat- 
ment than the signed testimonial. 
Its uses range from the famous 
Knox hat, “highest type of hat 
and man” ad, to the impressive 
advertising of the Autocar Com- 
pany Works making motor trucks. 

Whether or not the testimonial 
is fairly out from under the cloud, 
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reference is in 


the testimonial 
high favor with competent adver- 


tising men. O. C. Harn, of the 
National Lead Company, says that 
it is one of the strongest selling 
arguments possible to find. All 
people cannot be experts as buyers 
of all kinds of merchandise; 
therefore many people will do the 
next best thing and buy upon the 
indorsement of some one whose 
judgment they respect. The diffi- 
culty is to make this kind of ad- 
vertising interesting and authori- 
tative. “Given these qualities in 
a testimonial advertisement,” Mr. 
Harn says, 
effective selling argument.” 
Montgomery Hallowell, adver- 
tising manager of the United 
States Motor Company, says that 
it is practically impossible to write 
selling arguments for automobiles 
without making use in some form 
or other of the testimonial refer- 
ence. He called attention to the 
fact that the Packard car is being 
sold upon the slogan, “Ask the 
owner.” The Alden Sampson 
motor truck is being advertised 
with a string of illustrations 
across the top showing cars being 
operated by well-known compan- 
ies. On the ends of the seats in 
these pictures appear the names of 
the purchasers, among them that 
of the New England Telephone 
Company. This sort of copy, 
Hallowell is sure, naturally car- 
ries deeper conviction than reams 
of unsupported claims of superior- 
ity and pages of mechanical anal- 
ysis of construction. It at once 
answers the question: “Is it effi- 


cient ?” 
In the battery of advertising 
matter promoting the Maxwell 


car, are classified booklets about 
the “Maxwell as a Business Prop- 
osition.” One argues the car for 
the use of physicians, another for 
salesmen, and still another for 
farmers. Along with the conven- 
tional explanation of construction 
are references to salesmen, or phy- 
sicians who have used the Max- 
well with profit to their daily work. 
These booklets are for the most 
part comprised of references to 
people who have bought the car 
for business use and who have 
taken the trouble to figure out the 
saving in time the car has af- 
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“you can find no more * 
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forded, over the horse and bugg\ 
or the railroad train. The las: 
page of the salesman’s booklet 
devoted to a list of firms, in smal! 
print, which are using the Max 
well because they have found th: 
car to be economically better tha: 
the other means of conveyance 
Advertising that has such a sub 
stantial reference as this ha 
“meat,” and it brings results be 
cause the advertising sales tal 
proves its case in a manner to s: 
isfy an intelligent prospect. 
 4+oy 
ADVERTISING PROVISIONS 
CHARTER 





In the charter the ( 
of Oakland, Calif., and sent up to t 
legislature for apracel, the followi 
powers are granted the city and cou: 
under the commission form of gove 
ment: 

‘To appropriate and spend mon 
from the funds of the city for any 
all of the following purposes: 

“(a) Reception and entertainment 
public guests; 

*“(b) Assistance and entertainment of 
— celebrations held by the city 
large 

"(e) To aid in or carry on the work 
of inducing immigration to the city; 

“(d) To exhibit manufactured and 
other products of the city; 

“(e) Generally for the 
advertising the city; 

“Provided, however, that the aggré 
gate expenditure for all of said pur- 
poses shall not exceed in any fiscal 
year the sum of two and one-half (2%) 
cents on each one hundred dollars of 
valuation of assessable property of thie 
City of Oakland.” 

This is probably the first city to em 
body such provisions in its charter. 


adopted by 





purpose 
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SMALL SPACE ADVERTISING 
“The general trouble of the small 
space advertiser,” points out Ward 
Macauley, of Macauley Brothers, De- 
troit, “is much the same as that of 


the gentleman who left a little matter 
unexplained to his wife for three 
months because he didn’t like to inter- 
rupt her. 

‘The small space advertiser has so 
little chance to talk! He gets in a few 
abbreviated sentences here and there, 
but he has so little chance to tell the 
whole story. 

“They say that an advertisement is a 
salesman in print. Well, wouldn’t 
have to be a pretty clever ‘salesman wh 
could complete the sale with only 2 
sharp, trenchant sentence or so? 

“The big advertiser has a chance t 
let the prospective customers view his 
claims from all angles, the little man is 
lucky to impress them from one side 

Mr. Macz auley was addressing the De 
troit Adcraft Club on April 6, the ge: 
eral subjects being “Small space A 
vertising,” and Macauley’s “The Pro 
lems of the Small Space Advertiser.” 
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THINGS TO KNOW ABOUT 


‘ATALOGUE BUILDING 

4) ADVERTISING MAN BELIEVES IT 
OULD NOT BE FILLED WITH SO- 
ITATION — DISTRIBUTION AND 
LOW-UP—-SAVING EXPENSE IN 
VER AND PRINTING 


e halo surrounding the ad- 
yeusing man in the minds of 
tyros is often due to their 
ption of him as drafting vi- 


tu’ expensive magazine ads and 


elous catch-phrases every 


hovr and every day. 


they were told that many an 
rtising man’s time is taken up 
considerably upon such dry 
seemingly dull things as cata- 
e-building, they would not be 
vorshipful. 
et the very extensiveness and 
mi iy-sided nature of catalogue- 
bu ling is a challenge to the ad- 


r 








STRIKING COVER EFFECTS IN FLAT MASS 
COLORING 


ertising man’s organizing ability, 

his skill at condensing and his 
nical equipment. 

hat this is becoming recog- 

1 is proved by the fact that 

ertising clubs have been taking 

the subject for discussion. At 

Detroit Adcraft Club recently 

s Strasburg, advertising man- 

ger of the American Electric 

‘e.ter Company, spoke on “How 


to Make a Catalogue’ Pay.” 
Among other things, he said: 
“My idea of a catalogue is an 
enumeration of the articles you 
make or sell with a concise, clear 
description of their construction 
and uses, together with their 
prices. It is an educational refer- 
ence book, telling your possible 
buyer what he can expect to get 
when he buys your goods and 
what they are good for. It is not 
an advertising booklet—it is not 


HIGGINS 
& SEITER 


Si~55 W218! Street 
54-S8W-222 Street 
NEW YORK 





DELICATELY EMBOSSED CATALOGUE COVER 


a cry for business. It is not to be 
filled with direct solicitation for 
orders. Put direct sales appeal 
into it, if you please, but do not 
clutter it with this. Its selling 
appeal lies primarily in the sim- 
plicity of arrangement. definite- 
ness and completeness of informa- 
tion—by illustration and word 
picture—and ease of finding this 
information. 

“That treatment in itself I be- 
lieve to be the first essential in 
order to make a catalogue pay. 

“The next step would be to try 
to gct this catalogue into the 
hands of as many buyers as I 
could find whom I hoped to put 
on my books. Do not understand 
me to say that I would scatter my 
catalogue broadcast. I believe 
that one way to make a catalogue 
pay is not to send it out—to 
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everybody. Make a certain class 
of trade cry for it. Make what is 
termed a general distribution, but 
look to your catalogue mailing 
list. Prune the ‘dead ones.’ If 
possible, get the individual name 
of the proper party or names of 
the proper parties in certain con- 
cerns and address your catalogues 
accordingly—but be sure to get 
the right names. 

“Remember that the catalogue 
is only one link in the chain of 
advertising and selling that pulls 
the business your way. It is de- 
pendent on the other links and 
the other links are dependent 
upon it. To make it ‘cash in’ at 
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MAKING ACATALOGUE COVER A VISUAL DEMONSTRA- 
TION 


the greatest value, all of them 
should be strong.” 

The conservation of printing 
expense is also an important mat- 
ter, and one which Fred E. John- 
ston, speaking before the Dallas 
(Texas) Advertising League, re- 
cently dwelt upon to a consider- 
able extent. He said, in part: 

“Out of nine hundred and sev- 
enty-three catalogues which he 
printed, but sixty-one were print- 
ed within the original figures, 
showing that the copy for these 
sixty-one catalogues had been pre- 
pared in a manner making it pos- 
sible for the job to be handled as 
per contract, or was handled by 
an advertising man who knew the 
game. 

“The advertising man is costing 
the customer fully thirty per cent 
more than he should, on account 
of poor preparation and planning 


oe 
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of his book; this loss and wa 
should appeal to every busine 
man as well as an advertisi: 
man. If a business justifies ; 
making of a catalogue, it is 
tainly of enough importance 

it should call for care in Preps 
tion and planning along acct 
lines and thereby result in a s: 
ing in the cost of printi: 
Here is where the boss, the n 
ager, the sales manager and 
advertising manager should 
together and complete plans 
fore they go to the printer; 

as a rule, they generally get 
gether after the proof is «\b- 
mitted and decide, after calling 
into consultation the sten- 
ographer, bookkeeper, of- 
fice boy and others.” 

Speaking also before 
the Detroit Adcraft Club, 
William S. Power, of the 
MacManus Co., recently 
said, on the subject of 
making catalogues: 

“There are as many 
breeds of catalogues as 
there are of dogs—and 
they differ just about as 
widely in style and char- 
acter. 

“It isn’t always apparent 
to the naked eye, how- 
ever, that the makers of 
catalogues recognize this 
difference. They are just 
as apt to send out a book of the 
bulldog variety to do the work 
that ought to be assigned to a 
French poodle or a Skye terrier 
as they are to get the combina- 
tion properly adjusted. 

“The first essential of a really 
successful catalogue is that it shall 
fit in every detail of style and 
character the particular work that 
is going to be assigned to it. 

“We will have to eliminate the 
catalogues that are simply cata- 
logues and nothing else—trade di- 
rectories of goods and prices. 
They have their place in the busi- 
ness world, but they appeal to the 
copy writer with just about the 
same force that the compiling of 
a city directory appeals to a writer 
of comic opera. The building of 
that kind of a catalogue can’t be 
classed under any literary head at 
all—it is manual labor. 
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‘The catalogues that appeal to 
the consumer, however, and that 
are intended to create demand and 
make sales have a copy side to 
them that appeals very strongly 
to tee man who has the adver- 
tising instinct. 

“There are possibilities in the 
catal. gue — possibilities that are 
often killed in the borning be- 
cause somebody failed to realize 
that che copy end of the work was 
really an important consideration. 

“T have heard it said that some- 
thing like a hundred-million dol- 
lars is expended every year in 
catalogue making and catalogue 


| 





SUGGESTIVE COVER DESIGN, RELIEVED WITH 
EMBOSSING 


mailing. I know of one instance 
in which $143,000 was put into a 
single issue of one catalogue—and 
yet in spite of these stupendous 
figures I expect there is no line of 
advertising effort in which the 
percentage of efficiency would av- 
erage as low as it does in the cat- 
alogue field. 

“Anything approximating 100 
per cent efficiency in a catalogue 
is so rare that it would scarcely 
be recognized. 

“The trouble in most cases, I 
think, is due to the fact that we 
haven’t taken the catalogue propo- 
sition seriously enough. We 
haven’t analyzed it as carefully as 


we have most other lines of ad- 
vertising effort. In most instances 
it has been simply a case of getting 
a piece of more.or less attractive 
printing and letting it go at that. 
We have been placing the empha- 
sis on the illustrations and the 
printing and forgetting that even 
a well-dressed messenger must 
carry a real message if he is go- 
ing to earn the price of the shoe 
leather he wears out. 

“The thing that vitalizes it— 
that gives it selling force—is the 
message it carries. The story it 
has to tell. 

“Would it help some if, in the 
planning of our catalogue, we 
could remember that we are in 
the act of creating a salesman? 
A salesman that we are going to 
send out into a particular terri- 
tory to tell our business story to 
prospective customers? And this 
particular salesman is going to 
tell that story exactly as we give 
it to him. He won't be subject to 
moods and_ environments — he 
won't be affected by weather con- 
ditions. 

“If he has a winning story he 
will sell goods. If he is simply 
a good-looking, well-dressed fop, 
without any particular story to 
tell. or a hot-air artist that four- 
flushes through half a ream of pa- 
per without saying anything, the 
business that results isn’t going 
to work the factory overtime.” 

———_—_-~+ e+ —_—_ 
ANOTHER DIATRIBE ON THE 
PACKAGE 


That the present high cost of living 
is due to the high prices paid for the 
glass jars and tins and paper boxes in 
which foods are put up and not to the 
recent Republican Administration is the 
contention of Dr. Joseph Lawrence 
Henderson, professor of biological chem- 
istry at the Harvard Medical Schools. 

“The average person spends about 
one-third of his income for food,” says 
Dr. Henderson. “One-half this amount 
goes to flay for the glass, tin and 
paper boxes which, although not abso- 
lutely necessary are very convenient. 
Ignorant buying, also, has a great deal 
to do with the high cost of living.” 

————_+o-—————— 


The Publicity Club of New Haven, 
Conn., will hold its annual banquet 
April. 25. The speakers will be Rob- 
ert Frothingham, advertising manager 
of the Butterick Publishing Company; 
a H. Perry, of New York, an 
F. . Aldred, chief crier of Town 
Criers Club, of Providence, R. I 
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Strained and unnatural effects 
in the pictures and words used 
in advertising are generally in- 
effective. The public is most 
impressed by the clear, obvious 
thing—calling a spade a spade 
creates a far stronger impres- 
sion than does an attempt to 
dress it up so that it will appear 
something else. <A _ tired, hot, 
nerve-racked stranger, traveling 
through the great desert, thrust 
his head out of the car window 
and thus addressed a native who 
stood leaning up against the lit- 
tle station. “Say,” he snapped, 
“what do you call this dirty, 
dismal, desolate, disreputable, 
disconsolate, God-forsaken hole, 
anyway?” The native shifted 
his quid and replied, reflectively : 
“That sounds about like it to me, 
stranger. Why not let it go at 
that?” 

* * 

The Ethridge Company, Gen- 
tlemen: If you remember, some 
time ago you made a series of 
ads for us for the —— Com- 
pany. It may interest you to 
know that this advertising is 











PRINTIN 


pulling wonderfully well. It has 
gone far beyond our expecta- 
tions and the advertisers are 
very much pleased, having sey- 
eral times voluntarily written us 
of the splendid results they ar 
getting. 


(Extract from letter received 
the Ethridge Company.) 
* * * 

It takes a lot of good adver- 
tising to drive a point home, as 
the following illustrates: 

One of the best known adver- 
tising managers in Americ: 
called on us recently and later 
told a friend that he was aston- 
ished to find that we had 
work here artists of national 
reputation, working from live 
models. We thought everybody 
understood that long ago. 

* * * 

Overdone advertising is a!- 
most as bad as the half-baked 
kind. There is a place to st 
in your arguments and your s 
licitations—a_ point where 
should wait till the next tit 
And it’s a great thing to kn 
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hop Talk 


INGRAVING 


just where that point is. Mark 
Twain used to téll a story of 
hearing an eloquent preacher 
plead for money for the foreign 
missions. He talked so strong- 
lv and drove his points home so 
convincingly that in a very short 
time he had Mark in a state of 
mind where he was ready and 
willing to contribute $100 to the 
cause. But the preacher rambled 
on and on, growing flat and tire- 
some as he proceeded. Mark’s 
enthusiasm went down, down. 
down—so he said—until at last, 
when the plate was passed, he 
stole fiftv cents from it instead 
of contributing anything! 
* * * 


The Ethridge Company, Gen- 
tlemen: I desire to express my 
appreciation of the excellent 
service rendered us by your 
company in connection with the 
preparation of advertising de- 
signs for our recent campaign. 

I believe that the excellence 
of this service was due in no 
small measure to the personal 
supervision of the work by your 
Mr. Alfred “Ethridge. 





ILLUSTRATION 


Your work has been entirely 
satisfactory, and you may refer 
to me at any time that you de- 
sire an endorsement of your 
service. 

(Extract from letter from Tele- 
phone Company) 
. * * 


For a good many years we 
have been in almost daily con- 
versation and consultation with 
the shrewdest, keenest and most 
successful American business 
men. The solution of their 
many and various problems has 
formed a‘part of our daily life. 
Aside from our advertising skall, 
is it not highly probable that we 
have amassed a good deal of in- 
formation and experience that 
would be useful in solving your 
marketing problems? 


The Ethridge Company 
Madison Square Building 
Madison Square, North 

(25 East 26th Street) 
New York City 


Telephones: 7890-7891-7892-7893 
Madison Square 
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The Kind of Subscribers 
We Have 


Mr. John E. Lees of West Virginia has 
written us regarding the Farm Journal: 


“T have got my subscription paid to Decem- 
ber 1919. If I knew how long I was going to 
live I could tell you how long I was going to 
take the Farm Journal.” 


Can you picture several hundred thousands 
of these men (and their wives and children) 
looking forward eagerly to the arrival of the 
Farm Journal, reading every page of it with 
intense interest and perfect confidence and 
then—read and re-read until the next issue 
comes? 

Without studying the Farm Journal itself 
and the peculiar hold it has on its readers, you 
can never account for its wonderful adver- 
tising results. 

Absolute truth belongs to our expression 
“unlike any other paper.” 


The June issue will consist of more than 760,000 copies. Forms close 
May 5th, and the rate is $3.50 per line. We employ no Solicitors, order 
through any good agency, or direct. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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NEWSPAPER COPY THAT 
PEOPLE MUST READ 





ADVERTISINGS RELATION TO THE 
‘ROWTH OF READING ABILITY—THE 
({HUNDERSTORM AND “YELLOW” 
;OURNALISM—AN EXAMPLE OF 
THE POWER OF COMPARISON IN 
VRITING 





By Arthur Brisbane. 


Note.—The following are extracts 
m an address by Mr. Brisbane, 
or of the New York oo / 4 Jour- 
before the Syracuse (N. Y.) Ad- 
e-tising Club.] 


Advertising men should remem- 
er with pride and satisfaction 
hat this is the first generation that 
‘t read. When I was a boy on 
he farm the servant that could 
id was the exception. I had a 
colored servant recently who could 
ither read nor write, but his 
rother was valedictorian at col- 
ege. The person who cannot 
id now is almost a curiosity. 
Advertising men represent our 
speech on a big scale. Publicity, 
advertising, is to the human race 
what speech is to the individual. 

For many ages man lived with- 
out speech. The individuals 
learned by experience and then 
died, and the next had to learn 
all over again. Then man ac- 
quired the art of speech, and the 
art of printing and finally the art 
of reading. 

Newspapers are in their in- 
fancy—they have only just begun. 
The most difficult and the most 
useful thing, whether in an edi- 
torial or an advertisement, is that 
it be such as the man who reads 
must understand, not can under- 
stand, but must. Tell the story 
quickly. 

Speaking of yellow journalism, 
I once addressed a body of Pres- 
byterian clergymen, who admitted 
they did not like black type, red 
ink and colored supplements. I 
referred them to a storm which 
had gathered and children who 
had heeded the black cloud and 
— away to shelter. 

That sky was being edited by 

a great journalist,” I told them; 
“He used black type.” 

“Do you see that black cloud?” 
I asked. “It’s the blackest I ever 
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saw. ‘The editor of that is in 
earnest. Soon you _ will see 
streaks of light. That’s our red 
ink. Then comes the rainbow. 
That’s our colored supplement. | 
only regret that I cannot put the 
thunder on the front page.” 

Let me tell you of the value of 
comparison: If I show you a 
picture of a pebble half an inch 
high on a magazine page and ask 
you how high it is, you cannot 
tell. But if I put a housefly be- 
side it twice as large as the peb- 
ble, you say it is a grain of sand. 
If I take out the fly and put a 
man on horseback on top of the 
pebble you say it is a bowlder. 
If I take out the horse and man 
and paint a sea with ship which 
appears small beside it, you say it 
iS a mountain. 

When you write and can find 
an exact comparison, you give an 
exact idea. 

I don’t like to talk in the ab- 
stract, and God forbid that I 
should ever be called scholarly, 
Use a picture. It’s worth a thou- 
sand words. Use a picture with 
five words, a comparison in thir- 
ty words. Here are ten lines from 
“Macbeth,” the most striking ex- 
ample of comparison I know: 


To- ee and to-morrow and to-mor- 
Creeps: in this petty pace from day to 


To Pay ‘tat syllable of recorded time, 

And all our yesterdays have lighted 
fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief 
candle, 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor 
player 

That struts and frets his hour upon the 
stage 

And then is heard no more; it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and 


fury, 
Signifying nothing. 

That’s the way to write stuff 
If you can write like that, your 
name is Shakespeare. 

——_+or————_——_ 


OUTSIDE NEWSPAPERS REFUSE 
CHICAGO STORE ADS 





Lately Chicago department stores, 
notably The Fair, have made tempting 
offers of page ads to newspapers in 
nearby towns, but they have been gen- 
erally refused out of loyalty to their 
local merchant patrons. For example, 
Racine dailies turned down orders from 
The Fair for twenty-five pages, coming 
to about $700 per paper. 
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THE NATIONAL ADVER- 
TISER AND RETAIL 
SALESMANSHIP 


STUMBLING BLOCKS IN. RETAIL 
CLERKS WHO DO NOT KNOW HOW 
TO SELL—THE DIFFERENCES IN AD- 
VERTISING RELATION TO SALES- 
MANSHIP—LACK OF ABILITY IN 
SELLING ADVERTISING — ADDRESS 
BEFORE SPHINX CLUB, NEW YORK, 
APRIL II 

By H. C. Brown, 

Advertising Manager, Victor Talking 

Machine Co., Camden, N. | 

To say that salesmanship is an 
“adjunct” to advertising may 
seem ridiculous, but is it? I se- 
riously question whether any one 
can separate or define the differ- 
ence between salesmanship and 
advertising—tell where one stops 
and the other begins. All sales- 
manship is adv ertising, all adver- 
tising is salesmanship. One is the 
spoken word to the individual; 
the other the written and illus- 
trated argument that reaches 
thousands, tens of thousands, 
and millions, according to how 
much the “men behind” have to 
spend, 

The small difference between 
advertising and salesmanship is 
brought home to me every day, 
for it is part of my duty as ad- 
vertising manager to build up a 
better underst: inding of salesman- 
ship among the 10,000 contracted 
dealers who sell Victor Talking 
Machines. 

As an advertising man, my very 
greatest problem is to teach re- 
tail salesmanship to those who 
sell our goods. We must educate 
retailers to begin their salesman- 
ship where our advertising stops 
—carry to an ultimate conclusion 
the work which our advertising 
can only begin. It takes unceas- 
ing and effective work to accom- 
plish this, and I sometimes won- 
der whether we ought to expect 
that advertising which impresses 
advertising men _ will impress 
small dealers. We often assume 
that it does, but it doesn’t, be- 
cause their minds are not trained 
in that direction, and consequent- 
ly, they do not evince that appreci- 
ation of national advertising that 


we sometimes think they ought 

Not all°of us, either, proper! 
distinguish between the kinds 
selling propositions where sal 
manship and advertising have rm 
ative degrees of importance. ‘The: 
are many lines where advertisi 
must almost kneel to sales—it 
not the power that drives 
business. Ihe selling organizat 
is the heart and soul of the bu 
ness. A prominent example is tl 
of the Singer Sewing Machi 
business, which is built on orga 
ized selling force, engineered wi 
remarkable skill and care. In 
instance like this, advertising 
necessarily a follower, not 
leader. But I do not believe th: 
Ivory Soap, Sapolio, Arrow Co! 
lars, Bon Ami or others of tl 
same class, are properly support 
by anything else than advertising 
They have achieved through long 
continued advertising the selling 
goal of making people go into 
store and very definitely want 
those brands. 

Most people would place tl 
automobile in the class built up 
advertising. I do not. I believe tha 
automobile selling semualadlions 
have been the effective agents 
I do not believe that advertising 
devoted in any great degree to 
mechanical argument gets ver) 
far. The Chalmers and Pierce: 
Arrow advertising of the newer 
kind dwells upon the great pleus- 
ure of the automobile, and _ this, 
to my mind, is the vital element 
The principle is equally true of 
talking machines or any othe: 
such commodity. I do not believe 
for instance, that our “triple spring 
motor” argument matters any 
more to the public than if we 
had put a triple expansion engin 
into the machine; and so long as 
the living voices of Caruso and 
Melba issue forth in all their bril- 
liancy they are satisfied. What 
the public is interested in is what 
it accomplishes, what it can add to 
human pleasure and profit. What 
things do for people are the pow 
erful arguments. 

That is why I think retail sales- 
manship is such a necessity. Mor 
sales are lost because the sales- 
man does not know or cannot tell 


the arguments bearing on thes 
. T 


points than in any other way. | 














tell 
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ve been in a great many de- 

rtment stores, but have yet to 

impressed with any real re- 
salesmanship. 1 have asked 

r many advertised articles, and 

y have been handed out to me 
»-rfunctorily, when I knew at the 
t ue that a little interest on the 
» rt of the salesman would have 
> id me other goods. I go into 

store and ask for Johnson’s 
Shaving Cream. In nine cases 

of ten I get it and pass out, 

i no salesman ever says to me, 

lave you ever tried a few drops 

Dioxogen with your shaving? 

e you satisfied with the razor 

it you are using?” Or “I am 

e that if you have a moment | 

i show you how you might get 

etter and quicker shave with 

e Durham Duplex. Do you 

e a good shaving brush?” 

ithout pestering people more 

n good salesmanship calls for, 

right kind of salesman behind 

counter can multiply very 
greatly the sales made. 

lowever, not only salesmen in 
stores, but salesmen for advertis- 

seem to need improvement. 

e most expert sales brains in 

business are being devoted to 

vertising, but in. many in- 
stances agents and representatives 
publications, and_ especially 
alesmen for lithographers, print- 
ers and novelty houses, are so- 
iting business without any defi- 
nite ideas or plans to offer. I con- 
stantly have printing and lithog- 
raphy running up into thousands 
dollars to place, and I am en- 
rely open to conviction; but al- 
though I have been with the Vic- 
tor for five years, I have yet to re- 
member one of the lithographers 
or printers or novelty men com- 
ing to me with a proposition— 
that is, with some practical ideas 

m my point of view. 

\dvertising never was and 
never will be a game. It is an 
| ndustry. It has made manu- 
facturing plants possible where 
they were not possible before; it 
has furnished life-blood to the 
Magazines and neéwspapers, en- 
abling them to pay good prices 
tor articles and ijlustrations, and 
I generally vitalized business 
and manufacture. It is an in- 
lustry here to stay. 





ADVERTISING 
AND CLEANLINESS 


The American woman is 
being educated to the value 
of auxiliaries to cleanliness 
in the home by advertising 
appearing in The Ladies’ 
World and kindred maga- 
zines. 

As an example, there is no 
exaggeration in the _ state- 
ment that The 
World has introduced to 
hundred thousand 
women the valuc of Bon Ami 
as a household necessity. 


Ladies’ 


several 


Letters like the following 
are coming into our editorial 
offices by hundreds: 


“Gentlemen: 


Bon Ami is indeed a friend 
whether spelled in French or 
English for cleaning porcelain 
sinks and bath tubs, removing 
with little effort all hardened 
sediment from such _ surfaces. 
For windows, mirrors, oilcloth, 
as well as all kitchen utensils, 
it is unequalled. 

Mrs. R. B. R——— 
Buffalo, N. Y.” 


Into every room of a 
Ladies’ World home Bon 
Ami is finding its way. 


Every other product has a 
like possibility. 


LADIES WORLD 


NEW YORK 
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NEWSPAPER CO-OPERA- 
TION WITH NATIONAL 
ADVERTISERS 


A SUGGESTION FOR SECURING LOCAL 
DATA OF MUCH VALUE TO NA- 
TIONAL ADVERTISERS—SERVICE 
THE BASIS OF MORE ADVERTISING 
—FROM ADDRESS BEFORE SIX 
POINT LEAGUE, NEW YORK 





By George P. Metzger, 
Advertising Manager, Columbia Phono- 
graph Company, New York. 

The national advertiser’s whole 
business growth frequently de- 
pends on proper representation by 
the dealers handling his goods. 
The live national advertiser is 
keen to share with the retailer 
any ideas and methods of selling 
his own or any other of the deal- 
ers’ merchandise, which the man- 
ufacturer’s sales and advertising 
force have discovered or can be 
made to dig up. 

Well, why-can’t the newspaper 
profitably adopt the same method 
with the national advertisers who 
help to make his enterprise pos- 
sible? What is the limit of the 
field of proper co-operation be- 
tween the national advertiser and 
the newspaper? 

The publisher feels a very sin- 
cere interest in that advertiser’s 
success in his town. Why 
shouldn’t he say it and show it— 
not by merely jollying along, but 
by actual co-operation in every 
possible legitimate way? 

How many national advertisers 
would fail to appreciate —and 
how many of their advertising 
agents could possibly object to— 
letters from newspapers used by 
them, relating to the best buying 
days in that particular town, or 
the conditions of labor, the activ- 
ities of retailers, the establish- 
ment of new industries, and to 
any other subject of mutual con- 
cern? How often might such 
work at least take the sting out 
of a controversy, or revive the 
advertiser’s courage, or avoid a 
small complaint, or become the 
deciding point between one paper 
and another? 

I believe it’s business—money— 


advertising — service —and when 
the average newspaper is half as 
well advertised as the average 
business whose advertising it so- 
licits, the value of the average 
newspaper to the advertiser will 
be a good bit higher than it is 
now. A newspaper must adver- 
tise itself just as the advertiser 
has to advertise himself and his 
goods—in the columns of the pa- 
per and direct, by correspondence 
and otherwise. It seems to me 
that there is a possibility of great 
improvement in the conduct of 
the average newspaper business 
office—-not only in giving good 
service to its advertisers in the 
matter of position, but in estab- 
lishing a close, interested, sincere, 
consulting relationship with both 
local merchants and foreign ad- 
vertisers who make the paper 
possible. 


NEW A. N. A. M. MEMBERS 


Newly elected members of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertising Man- 
agers are: 

Frederick Drowns, advertising man- 
ager, Geo. P. Ide & Co., Troy, N. Y., 
collars and shirts. 

F. M. Bassler, advertising manager, 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadel 
phia, saws, tools and files. 

. D. Robinson, secretary and treas- 
urer, The Libbey Glass Company, 
Toledo, Oy, cut glass, etc. 

Fitzgibbon, advertising and 
sa es manager, Phoenix Knitting Wor rks, 
Milwaukee, Wis., mufflers. 

Joseph H. Dyer, advertising manager, 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass., crepe paper, tags, etc. 

Frank L. Erskine, director and ad- 
vertising manager, W. L. Douglas Shoe 
Company, Brockton, Mass. 

Montgomery Hallowell, general ad- 
vertising manager, United States Motor 
Company, New York City. 

D. Jaeger, advertising manager, 
Standard Varnish Works, icago, Ill. 
elastic floor varnish, etc. 

H. Earle Kimball, treasurer and ad- 
vertising manager, Rubdry Towel Com- 
pany, Providence, R. -I. 





The Canadian Century of Montreal 
announces that A. H. Clapp, who has 
been its advertising manager since it 
was started in 1910, will sail for Lon- 
don early in May to open and take 
charge of a branch office for adver- 
tising. O. C. Pease, who has been in 
charge of the Qoronto office, will take 
Mr. Clapp’s place. in the head office. 





At the April meeting of the Six 
Point League of New York resolutions 
of er were passed anent the 
deaths of J. Shannon and L. H. 
Croll. 
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1209 People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
335 Palace Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. Seieeiald, Mes 
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At the Head of 


Twenty-Iwo Farm Papers 


on his list, so writes—of his own volition—a big manu- 
facturer of rubber boots (name given on request) regard- 
ing the sales made direct by mail through his advertising 
in those leaders of the weekly farm press 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES 


The quantity of direct sales advertising carried by these 
publications proves their worth for publicity advertising, 
too. Orange Judd Weeklies bring increased demand 
from dealers. That's why so many general advertisers, 
usually seen in magazines only, use them issue after issue. 
They know, by experience, that the 425,000 live farmers 
and their families—who make up the subscription list of 
the Orange Judd Weeklies— are making and spending 
money for the luxuries, as well as the necessities of life, 
and purchasing “advertised goods” the same as the city 


people. 


The Orange Judd Weeklies really comprise four sectional 
farm papers—carefully edited for the localities where they 
circulate—with the added advantage of being national. North- 
west Farmstead covers the Northwest; Orange Judd Farmer, 
the Central West; American Agriculturist, the Middle 
and Southern States; New England Homestead, the New 
England States. 425,000 circulation, weekly, guaranteed. 
There is purchasing power in this circulation. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Headquarters : 


Western Offices : 315 Fourth Avenue Eagern Office : 
New York 1-57 W. Worthington St. 
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MAKING THE PUBLIC REAL- 
IZE WHAT A SLOGAN 
MEANS 
SOME READERS REQUIRE A JOLT— 
THE SLOGAN THAT FITS THE 


GOODS TOO CLOSELY WILL NEVER 
BE WIDELY QUOTED 


By L. B. Jones, 
Advertising Manager, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester. 

The answer to your question 
as to whether or not the use of 
our slogan “If it isn’t an East- 
man, it isn’t a Kodak” has been 
profitable, is: “Decidedly, yes.” 

That there is a better under- 
standing on the part of the pub- 
lic as to the facts regarding our 
trade-mark “Kodak” than there 
was ten years ago is unquestion- 
able. But, in discussing this slo- 
gan question, I will, if you please, 
digress a little in answering your 
pertinent query, because it brings 
up an interesting point in connec- 
tion with Mr. Snyder’s article on 
slogans in your issue of March 
23. 

Even though coupled with a 
compliment to our phrase, “Tf it 
isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Ko- 
dak,” I can hardly agree with all 
that Mr. Snyder has to say to the 
effect that a slogan, to be of 
value, must be definitely and per- 
tinently tied up to the goods 

There has never been a slogan 
more widely applied to every- 
thing from politics to religion 
than “You press the button; we 
do the rest”; yet that same slo- 
gan (I didn’t originate it) was 
for many years the most talked- 
of success in the world’s adver- 
tising. It is now more than 
twenty years since it first ap- 
peared in type and although, ow- 
ing to changed conditions, we use 
it but little, it is still working for 
Kodak. The very fact that it was 
widely applicable made it widely 
used—yet when people saw it in 
a Kodak advertisement, they knew 
at once that it was at home, and 
when they heard it used, they 
thought “Kodak.” 

“Tf it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t 
a Kodak” has likewise done good 
work, but not being a slogan that 
can be widely applied, it has been 








but little quoted. The very « 
cess of its definiteness and p 
tinency has prevented its wid 
adaptation by others, and s 
has not brought to us the free 
vertising that followed the po; 
lar use of our earlier and n 
widely known phrase. 

I answered with a 
promptly because, although 
is still much to be desired, 
is to-day a far better underst 
ing concerning our trade-1 
than there was even five 
ago, and through the use « 
slogan in connection with 
other advertising, the cost 
been almost nothing. It « 
slips across a full magazine 
without detracting from the 
of the copy. It fills in a s 
here that would otherwise 
either blank or occupied | 
meaningless ornament; it f 


“KODAK” 


Is our Registered and common- 
law Trade-Mark and cannot be 
rightfully applied except to 
goods of our manufacture. 


If a dealer tries to sell you a camera 
or films, or other goods not of our 
manufacture, under the Kodak name, 
you can be sure that he has an inferior 
article that he is trying to market on 
the Kodak reputation. 


If it isn't an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N_ Y.. The Ketet Coy 


EXPLAINING A SLOGAN 


a part of the ornament on the 
title page of a booklet or on tie 
back cover of a catalogue, 
cost at all; it is used in two or 
three lines in the corner 
store sign to give it “balance. 


There are a_ thousand-and-one 
ways, Which the advertising mat 
will quickly appreciate, where 


the slogan can be worked in and 
presently there comes the cumu- 
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lative effect of repetition—and 
your slogan is working overtime 
for you. 

But even though this slogan has 
done work for us, we are right 
now beginning to diagram it 
Some very estimable and worthy 
people cannot see a joke or catch 
the point of business argument 
unless it is explained in full with 
an ample diagram accompanied 
by exhibits A, B and C. Hence 
the Kodak trade-mark advertise- 
ment that is now appearing in 
the magazines. It is not pretty 
or attractive, but it tells some 
facts that are important to those 
who are contemplating the pur- 
chase of a camera. It is a com- 
plete explanation of its conclud- 
ing sentence: “If it isn’t an East- 
man, it isn’t a Kodak.” The full 
argument and the slogan are tied 
together. It is my belief that this 
“diagram” will (after repeated 
use, of course) make the slogan 
so well understood that it will 
serve as a forceful though brief 
reminder of the truth about our 
trade-mark. 

Our slogan has already helped 
to make hard the way of that 
transgressor of business ethics— 
the substitutor. With the help 
of the diagram we hope to make 
that way not only hard but im- 
passable. 

ee 


ADVERTISING GOLF FLOURISHES 





With a total of over 100 active mem- 
bers, the Metropolitan Advertising Golf 
Association, of New York City, is in a 
most flourishing condition. Four tour- 
naments have been scheduled for the 
coming season, the dates being as fol 
lows: May 11, Oakland; June 8, Apa- 
wamis; September 28, Montclair; Oc- 
tober 26, Knollwood. 

The following are the officers for the 
ensuing year: President, William H. 
3eers; vice president, John M. Par- 
ker; treasurer, Bernard H. Ridder; 
secretary Louis B. De Veau. The di- 
rectors are William C. Freeman, Ar 
thur S. Higgins, W. Eugene Conklin, 
R. R. Mamlok and S. Keith Evans. 

Two new committees have just been 
appointed by the president to act dur- 
ing the year in regard to membership 
and tournaments. The membership 
committee consists of Arthur S. Hig- 
gins, chairman; John W. Hawley, John 
TF’. Woodward, John H. Eggers, Ear- 
nest Elmo Calkins, J. J. Hazen, and 
Il. R. Reed. The tournament commit 
tee is made up of ba C. Freeman, 
chairman; W. E. Conklin, F. J. Ross, 
Marshall Whitlatch, and S. Keith 


Evans, 











Take a map of The Mid- 
dle and The New England 
States. In the smaller cities, 
towns and villages, in that 


splendid and prosperous sec- 


tion, THE UTICA 





circulates each week over 
140,000 copies, at five cents 
a copy—every one into a 
home where it is welcome 
and wanted, for the rule is 
“no nickel, no GLOBE.” 


The manufacturer seeking 
an extension of his market 
into new, easily reached 
and responsive fields, has. 
through the columns of 
THE SATURDAY 
GLOBE, a splendid pub- 
licity opportunity. 

An advertisement in 
THE SATURDAY 
GLOBE as big as this costs 
one-thirtieth of a cent a 
home. All we ask is an op- 
portunity to show you facts 
and figures. 

We are at your service 
anytime, anywhere. 

THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 

Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 


Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bidg., St. Louis. 
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“MUNSEY 








NEWSPAPERS 


The Boston Journal: 
A big bond house sold $4500 worth of securities 
through one advertisement in The Journal 
costing $18.75. 





The Baltimore News: 


An Umbrella manufacturer cleaned up 1200 
umbrellas in less than four hours through a 
single advertisement in The News. 


The Washington Times: 
A real estate dealer sold three houses for $15,500 
within 48 hours after using a 50-line advertise- 
ment in The Times. 


The Evening Times: 
of Philadelphia 
A leading hotel attributes a 60 per cent business 
gain to a campaign carried on exclusively in 
The Times. 


Can this service be of service to 
you in the working out of your dis- 
tribution along the Atlantic seaboard P 





The Munsey Newspapers 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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SERVICE” 














MAGAZINES 
The Munsey: 


Produced 800 inquiries for high-grade hosiery manu- 
facturer from a single half-page costing $250. 


The Scrap Book: 


All advertising carried in The Munsey is repeated in 
The Scrap Book without extra charge. 


The Argosy: 
Produced replies at 7 per cent, or 3 per cent lower 
than any other magazine used by a large mail order 
jewelry house. 


The All-Story: 


In combination with The Argosy, The All-Story 
pulled 1100 orders for 39c. book of architect’s plans, 
and sold $1200 in blue-prints from one insertion. 


The Railroad Man’s Magazine: 


Produced replies at 33 cents for a wood finish manu- 
facturer using large list of national mediums. 


The Cavalier: 


Second on a national list of high grade paint and varnish 
house. The Argosy was first. 


A service available as a unit in covering 
nearly 10% of the homes of America 
—may we tell you more about it? 


The Frank A. Munsey Co. 


175 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE WIDE RAMIFICATIONS 
OF THE PRICE MAIN- 
TENANCE DECISION 





WALL STREET AND BIG CORPORATIONS 


INTERESTED IN IT BECAUSE INDI- 
CATING TEMPER OF SUPREME 
COURT—DRUGGISTS AND MANU- 


FACTURERS OF EVERY SORT KEENLY 
INTERESTED 





Somewhat like the Tobacco and 
Oil decisions at present awaited so 
anxiously, the decision in the 
Miles-Parks medical case has been 
awaited with keen interest ever 
since last fall. 

It is the only case involving 
price maintenance of the resale 
type which has ever come before 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. A California decision has 
been the mainstay of price main- 
tenance for several years, and ow- 
ing to the activities of some agi- 
tators who confused price main- 
tenance with restraint of trade, 
there has been considerable un- 
certainty abroad among those who 
sold through jobbers on the re- 
sale plan. 

However, the ramifications of the 
case run ever deeper and further. 
Wall Street is very keenly in- 
terested in the case, not only as 
containing a glimpse of the “econ- 
omic mind” of the Supreme 
Court as it might be applied soon 
to the big cases now before it, 
but also because of the purely le- 
gal phase of it, and the prominent 
personages who have figured in it. 

Both Senator Elihu Root and 
Alton B. Parker served as counsel 
for the defendants (a Kentucky 
wholesaling firm), and Judge 
Parker made a general issue out 
of the argument in the case when 
it appeared before Judge Lurton 
in a lower court. He took the 
ground that common law was suf- 
ficient to deal with restraint in 
trade (which, in his contention, 
the resale plan amounted to). 
There was some political capital 
in this for at the time (1907) 
Roosevelt was arguing widely for 
stronger legislation, The present 
decision, as Holland points out in 
the Wall Street Journal: 


“clearly points to the fact 
much of the legislation, state 


that very 
and na- 


INK 


tional, adopted to restrain or destroy 
combinations of capital and the so-called 
trusts, was not only unnecessary but 
serves to divert the public mind from 
the fact that a legal remedy has always 
been available to any court and to the 
law department of the Federal Govern- 
ment, provided there was disposition to 
use that remedy. 

“The law officers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment may with this decision in mind 
now bring actions based upon the prin- 
ciples of the common law, with intent 
to put an end to combinations that are 
in res traint | of trade or that prevent 
competition.” 


Root realized the importance of 


the Dr. Miles case and was con-. 


vinced that it would ultimately go 
to the Supreme Court. Judge 
Parker, in his brief before Judge 
Lurton, rested his defense 

“upon the broad ground that the con- 
tract described in the complaint made 
by the plaintiff, by which the manufac- 
turer attempted to control the prices 
of his products, both the wholesale and 
retail price, constituted a combination 
to restrain trade and prevent competi- 
tion, and therefore was void at common 
aw.” 


The decision just announced has 
stirred much activity in both trade 
and legal fields, and lawyers for 
various advertisers who are using 
any sort of price-maintenance plan 
are carefully interpreting what 
seems like a complicated puzzle to 


unravel—how far the decision 
can upset present methods of 
price maintenance. The Dr. 


Miles plan was so elaborate and 
formidable that the decision seems 
to many to be more against the 
elongation of contractual rights 
assumed in the Miles case than 
against simpler forms of agree- 
ment to prevent price demoraliza- 
tion. For instance, those manu- 
facturers using the bonus plan 
of price maintenance (that is, a 
plan rewarding in some way both 
jobber and retailer for keeping the 
price normal) are now recovering 
from what at first seemed a gen- 
eral prohibition, and appreciating 
that the plan is untouched by the 
decision. 

The “Freeman plan,” too, was 
thought to have been invalidated 
at first, but conservative analysis 
shows the fundamental differences 
between the Freeman and _ the 
Miles plan. The latter was in 
reality not a consignment plan, 
and was found perpetually mon- 
opolistic in tendency, whereas 
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even the owners of patents are 
‘ranted only temporary monopo- 
ics. However, manufacturers 
ive fundamental, guaranteed 
ights, such as the right to make 
ontracts to consign and to set 
price for their product. By 
aking sales technically direct 
rom manufacturer to consumer, 
s in the Freeman plan, where 
holesalers and dealers are legal- 
and actually merely consignees, 
gid protection may still be had. 
lhere is a growing feeling that 
e future development of price 
aintenance lies in the direction 
{ education and moral suasion 
ither than in anything approach- 
¢ big-stick methods or legal 
rce. There is such sound logic 
hind price maintenance—logic 
it concerns commercial stability, 
momic waste, and equality of 
portunity—that there is bound 
be more and more appreciation 
it. 








ter -——- 


he number of responses to 
ng of the Des Moines, Ia., 
the magazines has reached 
3,000 mark for the present 


adver- 
boosters 
almost 

year. 


ADS EXPOSE PIANO “CONTESTS” 





One of the scandalous practices of 
the piano trade, frequently referred to 
in Printers’ Ink, is the advertising by 
certain dealers of piano puzzle contests, 
as a result of which generally every 
contestant gets a “prize,” the “prize” 
always turning out to be ‘$50, $100 or 
$150 credit” toward the purchase of a 
piano. Of course the certificates have 
no such value. It is a mere device to 
stimulate trade, and it operates not only 
to the disadvantage of the unsophisti- 
cated public, but also to the detriment 
of legitimate piano houses. 

It is evident this is a condition call- 
ing for the light. The reputable deal- 
ers have hesitated a long time about 
going to the public. But here and 
there some daring ones have ventured 
into print. 

‘he latest to do so is the Bennett 
Company, of Omaha. In a series of six 
triple-column ads headed “Confessions 
of a Piano Salesman” it takes the cover 
completely off and lets in a flood of 
light on the various tricks, of which 
the prize contest is only one. The ads 
are entertainingly written and are well 
calculated to reach the attention of all 
possible piano buyers. They are fea- 
tured as written for the League of 
Anti-Contest Piano Dealers. 


tee 


The Quebec Ad Club was organized 
April 7 The club will give dinners 


monthly. 
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AVOIDING PREMATURE 
GENERAL ADVER- 
TISING 


LOSS COMES OF ADVERTISING WIDELY 
BEFORE PREPARING THE DEALER 
AND WHOLESALER FOR WHAT IS 
COMING—HOW YOUR “LIVE ADVER- 
TISING WIRE” MAY GET GROUNDED 
—MAKING SALESMEN A PART OF 
THE ADVERTISING PLAN — FROM 
ADDRESS BEFORE DETROIT AD- 
CRAFTERS 





By Frank W. Farnsworth, 
Of the J. Walter ‘Inompson Company, 
Detroit. 

Advertising is just a great blind 
force, and like many other forces 
which fall under the control of in- 
experienced or ignorant men, it 
has in it the possibilities of un- 
told harm just as it has in it the 
possibilities of great good when 
properly directed. 

Conditions must be right before 
an advertising campaign can be 
successfully launched. There are 
a great many details that require 
attention, a great many rough 
places must be made smooth and 
the entire organization must be 
made to match up with the ad- 
vertising, so that each will prop- 
erly supplement the other. 

The manufacturer who has a 
new article to offer the public 
has two barriers between him and 
the ultimate consumer—the retail- 
er and the wholesaler. 

Here comes in the function of 
advertising. It will enable the 
manufacturer to get the ear of 
the consumer direct. If he has a 
product which it is his ambition 
to distribute nationally he can find 
circulation in chunks of half a 
million to a million at a time, in 
the big national magazines, and 
when he has bought a compara- 
tively short list of the largest 
magazines he has covered the 
country in a very thorough man- 
ner. The link is established be- 
tween himself and the consumer, 
providing the story is well told 
and the goods are such that the 
public can grasp the benefit to be 
derived from their use. Back 
starts the current in the opposite 
direction. The consumer goes 
to the retailer, the retailer to the 
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wholesaler, and finally the demand 
filters back to the manufacture: 
and completes the circuit. 

Right here, however, are the 
possibilities of disaster. It hap- 
pens that an advertising campaig: 
such as we have mentioned here, 
to reach the big consuming pub 
lic of the United States is a ver: 
expensive proposition. It cost; 
anywhere from $15,000 to $20,000 
to start properly, and a sum oi 
this sort is just about large 
enough to break a new and oy 
ing concern if it is not used 
advantage and if it does not bring 
a profit for every dollar spent. 

Let us imagine for a momen 
that we are the directors of the 
Philippine Vegetable Soap Com 
pany. We have a wonderful prod- 
uct. The soap is so wonderfull, 
efficient that if we can but induce 
every man, woman and child in 
the country to try at least one 
cake our fortunes will be made 
forever. We decide on an adver 
tising appropriation, say of $50,- 
ooo, and start out to reach the 
consumer. 

Mr. Jones, of Madison, Wis., 
reads our advertisement in the 
Saturday Evening Post. He goes 
to his retailer: “I want a cake 
of that Philippine Soap; here's 
the nickel.” “Never heard of it,” 
says the retailer. “Why, here it 
is advertised in the Saturday 
Evening Post,’ says Mr. Jones. 
“Well, well, I buy the Post once 
in a while, but I didn’t get one 
this week,” says the dealer. 

Mr. Jones changes the subject, 
leaves the store, and tries two or 
three other places with the same 
results, and finally goes home 
without the Philippine Vegetable 
Soap and leaves us without his 
nickel. After a few experiences 
of this kind the dealer finally calls 
up his jobber and asks if he has 
any Philippine Vegetable Soap. 
“There seems to be a call for it,” 
says he. “Never heard of it,” 
says the wholesaler, or perhaps he 
grudgingly admits that he has had 
a few calls, but that the demand 
has not yet been established. 

The attitude of these men repre- 
sents the attitude of every whole- 
saler and retailer throughout the 
entire country with the exception 
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of a few bright and shining ex- 
amples of progressiveness that but 
serve to accentuate the hopeless- 
ness of the entire situation, and it 
begins to dawn upon us that we 
have spent $50,000 in general ad- 
vertising without getting our 
goods beyond the portals of our 
ewn factory. This does not prove 
that the force of advertising is less 
strong, but simply that it has been 
used unintelligently and at the 
wrong time. A wire has been cut 
and the current has been run into 
the ground, and our whole selling 
plan has been short-circuited. 


PRELIMINARY WORK IN TRADE 


Before a line of advertising is 
put out, even months before, the 
strongest selling member of the 
firm or the best member of the 
sales force should call upon 
many of the largest wholesalers 
in the line in which he hopes to 
operate. He should set forth the 
merits of his goods and endeavor 
to make as many advance sales 
as possible. He should tell of his 
advertising, for nowadays both 
wholesalers and retailers are alive 
to the possibilities of a big dis- 
tribution through advertising, and 
are beginning to select advertised 
goods. They know that adver- 
tised goods do not stay on the 
shelf nearly as long, nor is there 
so great risk of handling the ad- 
vertised article. Make it plain to 
them that the article will be ad- 
vertised in a very heavy way and 
that this advertising will be kept 
up from month to month con- 
sistently, and they will listen to 
your story. Even then, they sel- 
dom buy largely at first. They 
must be called upon in many in- 
stances time and again. 

I know of one concern that pur- 
sued this method for six months 
before a line of advertising was 
put out. They got as wide a dis- 
tribution without advertising as 
was possible by calls, personally, 
on the wholesaler; all this time 
holding out on the future adver- 
tising, which was to start in a few 
months. 

In my own work TIT seldom lay 
out a campaign of advertising for 
an article to be sold through the 
retailer and the wholesaler with- 
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out at the same time laying out 
a trade message of some sort 
that shows the retailer and th 
wholesaler both the copy and the 
list of mediums we propose to us: 


PITFALLS OF WIDE DISTRIBUTION 


Widespread distribution som 
times has a pitfall. I remembe 
a campaign about four years ago 
where the advertiser placed 
large appropriation to adverti 
an article to be sold through t! 
druggists in every part of tl 
country. He wanted to see hi 
goods used nationally. I asked hi: 
about the matter of distributio: 
and he said that he had deale: 
in every state in the Union. Afte: 
the campaign had been started fo: 
about a month I found that wh 
he had told me was literally tru: 
he had dealers in every state i: 
the Union, but so few in eacl 
state that the campaign could not 
possibly succeed until this list oi 
dealers was greatly enlarged. 

I shifted my plan of operatio: 
entirely, canceled three-quarters 
of the campaign and put thé 
money into two or. three states 
both im newspaper and street-car 
advertising, where I knew wi 
could get the concentrated effects 


of this advertising, where the 
number of dealers who had the 
goods, was sufficiently large to 


make the effort worth while. 


This method of centering the 
advertising into districts and 
states is one that is used with 


success by a great many new ad- 
vertisers. When a manufacturer 
has made two or three states self- 
supporting and in a fair way to 
bring a profit, then new territory 
can be added in the same manner, 
until a sufficient number of states 
have been opened up to make na 
tional advertising possible. Bx 
sure you have the goods ready to 
ship before any advertising ap 
pears. 

The public is more responsive 
to advertising to-day than eve: 
before. It has accepted this 
means of learning about the n¢ 
things that commerce has to offer 
so that we hear very little com 
plaint to-day about the skepticisin 
of the public in regard to adver 
tising. 
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out ET TU, BRUTE? 

sort | 

th Geanp Rapiws Furniture Recorp Co. | 

the iRAND Rapips, Micu., Apr. 5, 1911. 

use Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
Contemporaneous with your recent 

IN cles on the rise and decline of the 
ess agent,” and his apparent prac- 

yme tics] extinction as a seeker of free ad- 

nbe ising through the media of “inter- 


e-' ng news items,” etc., the trade press 


ago is being overwhelmed with the result 
d is labors. So, it is apparent that he 
rtis is simply transferring the scene of his 

: at vities from the secular press, so to 
t! stcak, to the class and trade journals. 


t} I! -ewith are three expressive efforts, all 
hi ng in the same mail. 

: iat the Motor Company, and even 
him the music a should attempt 
ition t time-worn dod is not perhaps 
ler vrising—the daily newspapers are 
a ned full of the auto press agent’s 


\Ttet k—but it is not only surprising but W ? 
| for netly disheartening that a man of The oman §S 


caliber of St. Elmo Lewis should 





what to work in free advertising for the 
tru roughs Adding Machine, under such | lome 
e il phanous guise as the series of ar- 
eacl s he has from time to time written ° 
F advertising, cut into  four-inch C 
not l.gths and offered to trade har ompanion 
t ot “sree,” if each F ved is signed, St. 
Fimo Lewis, Advertising lg the ff 
ce I i Adding Machine Co., De- omers 
ition troit, Mich.” That is Pemnes some 
‘ters very clever articles or talks on adver- 


the tising to a mighty base use—the screw- the advertiser 
Mas of free advertising out of trade 
ates ers for the benefit of a big, rich a. 

-Car oration, amply able to pay for its home-living, 


we ertising in a ary J way. 


he - > ie Tuoits, h ] . 

ects itor The Record. w y 

i. od eee ome -1oving, 
the \ PRINTING BILL OF $1000 A DAY 


to ssc home-making 


One thousand dollars a day for each 


the rking day is what the Kellogg Toasted 

aN Corn Flake Company is spending for women. 
and prir ting, according to its house organ, 
with ] gg’s Square Dealer. The largest 


ad- sing] le item is for printing on cartons or It offers its 


kages. Upwards: of fifty millions of 
— these were egg ee bra -_ 
self- from some millions used for display an 
' a sampling —— This year upwards readers good, 
a t eighty = lions te be used for = 
Ty purposes. hese packages are printe 4 
ner, n three colors by ceoslal machinery. desirable, honest 


“Kellogg’s Funny Jungleland, a 


ates klet in three colors, got up for 

na t hildren, and distributed to the ex- goods only. 
Be tent of eight carloads, accounts for ’ 

vy to of the thousand dollars a day, and 


printing of five carloads of blotting 
ap paper for another large fraction. Aside 
f these large orders, the company 
printing continuously large num- 


sive of transparencies, hangers, posters, 
eve! circulars, stationery and business forms. 
this tent linia 

aS \. M. Baker, for the past two years 
ffer, ertising manager of the Fargo (N. 
om D Fo rum, has purchased a forty per 
isin nterest in the Fargo daily and 
abe S lay Courier-News, and is now con- 
ver n { with the latter publication, hav- 











ken charge of the advertising de- 
nt on March 20. 























STAMPING DEPARTMENT 
STORE COPY WITH SIN- 
CERITY AND POWER 


HONEST EXPRESSION CARRIES ITS 
OWN CONVICTION —THE MEAN- 
NESS OF THE LYING SUPERLA- 
TIVE—THE STUPIDITY OF SOME 
FREQUENT AND FOOLISH FALSI- 
TIES—T R'UTHFUL ADVERTISING 
CLINCHES INTEREST 

By T, S. Jonas, 

Formerly advertising manager R. H. 
Macy & Co., New York; now with 
the Chamberlin-Johnson-DuBose 
Company, Atlanta. 

Whether mediocre, or incom- 
parable, or any in-between de- 
gree, the advertising is impressed 
with the advertiser's habit of 
thought. Simple analysis shows 
the line of cleavage. If the ad- 
vertising be wholly deceptive, if 
it give a partial view of truth, 
or if it be entirely truthful, no 
exercise of technique will make 
it seem different from what it 
really is. The root-principle of 
advertising is the same as the 
root-principle of every form of 
art: be yourself. 

There is no exact system that 
explains and simplifies either the 
ideology or the psychology of 
advertising. If you wish to be- 
come a geometrician all you need 
to do is to master certain set 


rules. But advertisers are not 

bound to established laws. Each 

creates his own formula. 
Writing advertisements never 


becomes easy work until it be- 
comes truthful. 

There is a sound reason for 
exploiting every sale. Write about 
that sound reason. Your argu- 
ment is waiting. Your brief is 
ready prepared. Just state the 
facts. 

Men may differ concerning the 
truth of abstract questions. But 
there is small chance for honest 
merchants to differ about such 
concrete things as, say, a paper 
of pins and its price. Such dif- 
ferences do exist. Why? Moral 
laxity. How can any intelligent 
man or woman read current ad- 
vertising without detecting many 
statements that are false? Ten 
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merchants in one city baldly af- 
firm the same thing. Each claims 
to have “the biggest stock, th 
best stock and the lowest prices.” 
Nine of the ten are untruthful. 
Such misrepresentations do not 
arise from errors of judgmen:— 
but from falsity of judgment. 
The offense becomes habitual. 
Merchants attach no seriousness 
to it. The public is tolerant. 

“It’s only an advertisement.” 
The writer assumes that readers 
will discount his claims. There- 
fore, they do discount them. 

Personally, I regard an adver- 
tising lie a greater crime than ; 
word-of-mouth lie. A fraud co 
mitted with a pen is more far- 
reaching than a spoken frau 
Who can measure the effect of a 
printed lie? 

Your sloppy advertiser will at- 
tempt to describe all items with- 
out bothering to learn anything 
about them. 

He doesn’t know and he doesn't 
care why or how or where styles 
originated. He is blind to the 
connection between the exquis te 
models and silks of to-day and 
the time of the Louis reigns 
“Empire” applied to a gown 
means a short-waisted dress—that 
and nothing more. 

Weaving and dyeing © stand 
merely for cloth and color. He 
knows nothing of their history. 
their mystery, their art. It’s the 


same of laces, hosiery, gloves, 
handkerchiefs, millinery, linens, 
furniture, drapery, rugs, glass, 


brass, bronze, marble—and every- 
thing else. But he knows how to 
say: “Gigantic Reductions,” “Tre- 
mendous Sacrifices,” “Our Loss, 
Your Gain,” “Begin the New Year 
Right by Trading Here,” “We 
Satisfy the Masses and_ the 
Classes,” “We Lead, Others Fol- 
low.” 

Isn’t it horrible? 

If you would arrive in adver- 
tising—learn merchandise. Study 
the goods in the store, go to the 
factories and examine below the 
surfaces of things. And _ then 
there are books—hundreds—thou- 
sands of books that should be 
read. Every product of man’s 
skill has a literature of its own 
Read three books a week about 
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the merchandise you are expected 
to describe. 

Small libraries have been writ- 
ten about the principles of dye- 
ing, there are textbooks of color, 
rugs, embroidery, lace, linen, rib- 
bon and dress goods. The his- 
tory of hosiery is full of. roman- 
tic interest. The story of glass 
will hold you with a stronger 
grip than any story ever written 
by Laura Jean or R. Chambers. 
The origin of art goods carries 
you to the strange peoples of the 
East. A little vase made of rude 
clav. But it has a wonderfully 
soit and lustrous glaze. That 
glaze sends your thoughts to the 
early centuries of the great na- 
tions’ antiquity — Persia, Egypt, 
Syria, Greece, Spain, China, 
Japan. A bit of siliceous pottery 
of dense texture and translucent 
suriace opens the way to the dec- 
orative and constructive arts of 
the earth. 

Much advertising is barren of 
esults because it is arid and ster- 
ile of interest. 

Pens are the swords of busi- 
ness battles. Marshaled words 
may have the force of marshaled 
armies. The people brand the 
wrongdoer—the advertiser who 
wields his pen in the spirit in 
which the brigand wields his 
sword is brought to the stern tri- 
bunal of public condemnation. 

\dvertising vitalizes business 
by giving the thoughts of your 
customers new directions. It 
halts the vagrant fancies of the 
inert, and starts their imagina- 
tion until they are alert to the 
good points of your merchandise 
and prices. Rhetoric, whether it 
leaps, or frisks, or flashes, is help- 
less to stir enthusiasm unless it 
throbs with meaning. 

tO 
R. H. WOODRUFF WITH “TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY FARMER” 





R. H. Woodruff will take the posi- 
tion of advertising manager of the 
Twentieth Century Farmer, Omaha, on 


Mr. Woodruff is well known in the 
advertising field, having formerly been 
mnnected with the Cable Company, of 
icago, and the Long-Critchfield Cor- 
poration, Chicago, leaving the latter 
sition to become manager of the pub- 
ity department of the DeLaval Sepa- 
or Company, of New York City. 
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Progressive 
Retailers 
In Every City 


who sell Pictorial Review Pat- 
terns circulate every month 
over 


1,250,000 


Guaranteed 


copies of THE MONTHLY 
FASHION BOOK to their 
customers. This is the 
dealer’s method of attracting 
customers to his store. The 
woman who selects a pattern 
from the pages of 


THE MONTHLY 
FASHION BOOK 


will return to his store to 
buy the pattern. While there 
she will buy the dress goods, 
trimmings and other neces- 
sary material. Remember 
she will also pass the toilet 
goods and household coun- 
ters. Tell her your story 
in THE MONTHLY 
FASHION BOOK. 


Rate $2.00 per line. 






PAUL BLOCK Ine 
NEW YORK s95TON 
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“HOW WE MAKE ADVERTIS- 
ING SELL THOUSANDS 
OF ACRES” 


COLONIZATION ON A LARGE SCALE— 
LOCAL AGENTS PAY HALF OF AD- 
VERTISING—SPECIAL TRAINS—BIG 
PROPOSITIONS ONLY ARE UNDER- 
TAKEN 


By R. B. Wallace, 
Advertising Manager, Payne 
ment Co., Omaha, Neb. 

A description of the methods 
of salesmanship and advertising 
used in colonizing land, I believe, 
will be of interest to the advertis- 
ing man. 

The firm with which the writer 
is connected has done an exten- 
sive business in colonizing irri- 
gated and Southern land. We 
undertook the sale of about 30,000 
acres in western Nebraska, known 
as the Scott’s Bluff country. If 
you have at hand census statistics 
for 1910 you will note that the 
county of Scott’s Bluff, in Nebras- 
ka, has the highest percentage of 
increase of any rural county in 
the United States. This has been 
brought about largely by our 
colonization work. 

In the latter part of 1910 we 
undertook a similar proposition in 
the Arkansas Valley, eastern Col- 
orado, along the line of the Atch- 
ison, Topeka & Santa Fé rail- 
road. We had about 30,000 acres 
there, of irrigated land, and began 
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the sale in September, running 
five excursions from Eastern 
points, sales being $800,000 for 


five trips. 

As it was not practicable to 
continue work there during the 
winter, we turned our attention to 
the South, securing the contract 
to sell a sugar plantation along 
the line of the Southern Pacific. 
We were given a year and a half 
to sell the plantation and sold the 
entire tract of 9,000 acres in four 


excursions. The sales of the 
company were $854,000 in 1905. 


two million dollars in 1909 and 
over three million dollars in 1910. 
We sold a total acreage of 40,973 
during 1910, averaging $10,103 in 
sales every day. 

Advertising is behind and the 
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basis of this work, We have a 
large number of associate age:ts 
scattered through the Western 
states and upon these we depend 
to distribute our advertising mat- 
ter. We supply them with 


quantities of booklets and fold- 
ers descriptive of the land we 
are offering for sale. We have 
a house organ known as the /wyd 
Owner, and we believe it is in- 
strumental in many of the sales 
we have made. This is published 
on or about the first of cach 


month and is devoted entirely to 
the land offered for sale. 
We believe in pictures. We be- 


lieve photographs and_ halftones 
are the most attractive and cdu- 
cational of any sort of advertis- 
ing. The writer believes in high- 
class advertising and has an idea 
that each piece of literature 


should be made so attractive and 
so interesting, entertaining if you 
like, that the recipient would hes- 
itate to throw it away. No ex- 
pense is spared in our work to 
get the best possible photographs 
of the country we are exploiting. 
We want views of the land, the 
crops, farmhouses, schoolhouses 
and all the things that are in a 
measure attractive to the man 
who is seeking a new home in a 
new country. 

As for general newspaper ad- 
vertising, we do very little of 
it for the simple reason that the 
results we get are not satistfac- 
tory: we get inquiries from too 
many “shoppers.” That is. there 
are vast numbers of people who 
have the “back-to-the-land” fever 
They think they want a farm of 
some sort, but in reality they do 


not. They are not good cus tomers 
and do not develop into good 
customers. For newspaper ot 
vertising we make this proposi- 
tion to associate agents: that we 
will furnish the copy and pay 
half the expense of local news- 


paper advertising. We do this to 
guarantee that they will not over- 
do, and yet at the same time they 
secure publicity and take a little 
more space than they would do 
if entirely at their own expense. 
Then we know what an agent 
advertises. If he does not ad- 
vertise we get in touch with the 
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Hand, Knox and Company 


Represent a number of the most important 


DAILY PAPERS in the United States. 


If you want to “try out” a Newspaper cam- 
paign, no better way can be found than by 
using the newspapers we represent. 


Hundreds of successful advertisers owe 
their prosperity today to the advice and co- 
operation given them in their first campaign. 





This same kind of advice and counsel is 
at your disposal any time you care to call on 
this Agency or any of its representatives. 


Full information concerning the Cities of 
the United States in which these papers are 
published is at your service. 


Many advertisers and agents find it profit- 
able to call on us for information when 
preparing their campaigns. MAY WE BE 
OF LIKE ASSISTANCE TO YOU? WE 
GO ANYIVHERE FOR BUSINESS. 


Hand, Knox and Company 


New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City 
3runswick Bldg. Boyce Bldg. Candler Bldg. Journal Bldg. 
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publisher of the local newspaper 
in his town and advise him what 
we are doing and of our willing- 
ness to pay half of the expense 
of advertising. Mr. Editor gets 
busy and brings pressure to bear 
on the agent. 

Among Western railroads the 
first and third Tuesdays of each 
month are known as homeseekers’ 
days and reduced railway fares 
prevail. On these days we run 
our train, known as the “Payne 
Special,” to the land we have for 
sale. We have our own cars, pro- 
vide meals and sleeping accom- 
modations. We aim to feed our 
guests well and show them every 
attention. We have our own pho- 
tographer and take him with us 
on many of our trips. When we 
have a large party, as on a re- 
cent trip to the South, when we 
had 125 people, naturally there 
is considerable attention given by 
the local people and the news- 
papers. The daily papers of New 
Orleans were glad to make a fea- 
ture story of the work we are 
doing, and the talk of the public 
is good advertising. 

We carry with us on our train 
considerable advertising matter. 
Possibly every one on the train 
has seen it all once, but when he 
is with us and experiences in 
reality what he has seen in the 
pictures, the situation appeals to 
him again. He then takes the 
advertising matter and distributes 
it afterwards among his friends. 
We use post-card views in large 


quantities showing pictures of our ~ 


train and the crops. 

The work of the advertising 
man on these trains is quite di- 
versified. It is in a sense educa- 
tional. That is, I get in touch 
with the individual who is look- 
ing for land and I know what 
he wants. As far as possible I 
get acquainted with every man 
on the train. What he says and 
what he thinks. his views of the 
country, are of value afterwards 
in arguing the case in cold type. 
After talking with a man. I can 
say things in print that will con- 
vince him or some other man. I 
believe that. these trips give our 
advertising matter a _ personal 
touch that could not be secured 
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unless I was familiar with both 
the man and the land. 

Of course, when we game * 
a campaign of this sort my wor 
begins prior to the first excursio 
I go and see the land, get all t 
information possible bearing a 
on the products, climatic condi- 
tions, water supply, soil, schoo! 
transportation—in fact everythin 
a man wants to know in —— 
land. Naturally, afterward, whe 
I am with the homeseekers, I ; 
in a position to answer ma 
questions. It is my job to answe: 
them. 

We advertise that we do not 
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Get Away from Cold! 





That blizzard and cold snap ushered in on the first day of 
January, 1911, caused @ great many to think about a warmer 
climate. Why not consider Louisiana? Why not go down 
there and visit thet country and see for yourself, whether or 
not our claims are correct? 


900 
BES 


IT IS A GREAT CLIMATE 
Not Mot in Summer OY 
THE SOIL iS REMARKABLE 3 


- 


oO 


Transportation Facilities are Unequalled % 
You Can Get Your Produce to Market by Either Rail or Water 3% 


School and Church Accommodations Good 


We have taken down to that country eight car-loads of 
le on three excursions. We run another excursion 


“TUESDAY, JANUARY 17th, 


over the Illinois Central and Southern Pacific Railways. Plan 
now to join us. Prove the facts yourself. It is a delightful trip 
but we do not want you as @ joy-rider, but as one who 

plates making a change and is looking for a good piace in whieh to 


°°, 


29990000 0000000000 
5 
55050, 0550500, 0.0.0, 0,0, 0,0, 0. 0.0. 


PAYNE INVESTMENT COMPANY $8 
Associate Agent LAND MERCHANTS 
OMAWA, NEBRASKA 


© 
ROSSESCICS 


SOME OF THE EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISING 
USED 


sell to speculators. We really 
contract with those who have 
large tracts of land to subdivide 
to make our sales to actual set- 
tlers. This is not always pos- 
sible, as one cannot entirely elim- 
inate the speculator. He knows 
that when land is being bought 
by actual settlers every acre of 
unsettled land is more valuable. 

Our advertising has brought us 
a vast deal of publicity and we are 
solicited on every side by the 
owners of large tracts of land to 
subdivide and colonize. 

Since beginning in Louisiana 
we have had over 250 proposi- 
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tions made by owners of plan- 
tations and other large tracts. 
We contemplated at one time go- 
ing into California and coloniz- 
ing there and before investiga- 
tion was made we had at least 
fifty propositions for tracts of 
10,000 tO 50,000 acres. 

\Ve have learned that it does 
not pay to undertake the coloniza- 
tior. of less than 5,000 acres. The 
advertising campaign to cover less 
than that amount is just as ex- 
pensive as one to sell 10,000 acres. 
It is advertising, and, as before 
mentioned, high-class advertising, 
that has brought this firm into 
prominence and it is to advertis- 
ing that much of our success is 
dur 


ee 


EVANGELISTIC ADVERTISING 
WORKS LOCAL REVOLUTION 





Newspaper advertising recently turned 
a poorly attended series of evangelistic 
meetings at Fargo, N. D., into an in- 
piring success. The meetings were 
juled to run two weeks. At the 
1 of the first week the outlook was 
discouraging. The pastors of the eight 
hurches which had united to hold 
neetings had thought that the un- 
ion was attraction enough to draw the 
eople to the meetings. 

In this dilemma, the pastors sought 
e. A. M. Baker, advertising man- 
ager of the Fargo, N. D., Forum, was 
one of those consulted. He. said that 
in his opinion the ye Business,” 
as the services were called, had poor 
publicity and a poor advertising man. 
The lively discussion which followed 
ended in plans for publicity. 

E. series of snappy, forceful ads was 

pared by Mr. Baker. News stories 
~ evening supplemented these. 

The results were so startling as to 
wake the city to a religious enthusi- 
m such as no one would have believed 
possible. Night after night the meet- 

lace was crowded and the meet- 
scheduled for two weeks ran 
rough five with undiminished interest. 

The demonstration of the value of 
good advertising was so complete that 
all of the churches will be advertisers 
I forth, while local merchants, much 
ssed, are increasing their adver- 
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\ somewhat novel circulation scheme 
is being used by Motor Boating which 


is of reciprocal benefit to such of its 
advertisers as co-operate with it. Ad- 
vertisers are invited to enclose Motor 
Boating subscription coupons in their 
catalogues. On each order a commis- 
sion is paid. In this way many sub- 
scriptions are received, and the cost of 
Priniing and mailing the catalogues may 


be largely if not entirely met. 
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We usually have to “go after” 
the worth while things, if we get 
them. 

To hit the bull’s eye, we have 
to aim true and hold it there. 

To our question as to their 
most satisfactory market, many 
manufacturers of goods for home 
and family use have unhesitating- 
ly named the small town, village 
and country districts. 

Some are very emphatic, some 
are cautious, some simply “admit” 
it. They all know that 65% of 
the 20,000,000 families in the 
United States live outside the 
cities. The census told them 
that. 

They also learned that while 
the cost of living in these ‘“out- 
side” districts has increased 10%, 
the earning and buying power of 
their inhabitants has increased 
over 50% since the preceding cen- 
sus. And then we suggest they 
“go after” that trade; aim at that 
bull’s eye! 

We cannot tell you how to 
reach all of those 13,000,000 
homes, but we can lead you 
straight into 250,000 of them each 
week; and that’s a splendid start. 

GRIT goes out a quarter of a 
million strong each week, into 
over 12,000 towns and villages. 
GRIT is handled by its own boy 
agents and carriers, and was the 
pioneer in the circulation plan 
later adopted by The Saturday 
<vening Post. 

GRIT is full of advertising 
week after week, “but there’s al- 
ways room for another good one.” 

We are at your service anytime, 
anywhere. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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HOW SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE 
OBTAINED A VITAL 
ISSUE 





HAS DIRECT BEARING ON QUALITY OF 
CIRCULATION — INTERESTING CASE 
OF “ORANGE JUDD NORTHWEST 
FARMSTEAD” NOW UNDER , INVES- 
TIGATION BY POST-OFFICE DEPART- 
MENT 


Some interesting sidelights on 
the circulation question may be 
obtained from a very able argu- 
ment presented by Herbert F. 
Myrick, of the Orange Judd 
N orthwest Farmstead to the Post- 
Office Department. The complete 
text can be obtained from the 
Orange Judd Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., but the following quo- 
tation will indicate how vital is 
the issue: 

Nothing less than immediate and 
universal destruction to newspapers and 


periodicals circulating mainly through 
the mails will follow the immediate 
universal application of so revolu- 


tionary a “ruling” as that all sub- 
scriptions which apparently “NET 
the publisher less than half the regu- 


lar price shall be construed as taken 
at nominal rates. 
* * * * * 


In addition to the various means of 
obtaining c‘rculation referred to here- 
inbefore, the publisher of such a pa- 
per as the i oiiane st Farmstead is 
necessarily restricted to three methods 
of introducing his publication: 

1. Sending sample copies to pro- 
spective subscribers. 

2. Advertising in 
other periodicals, also by 


newspapers, in 
posters, cir- 


culars, etc., to induce people to sub- 
scribe. 

8. Soliciting subscriptions through 
agents. 

The subscriptions obtained through 
advertising for agricultural weeklies 
not infrequently cost from $1 to $5 


more. Sometimes the 
expense is much more than that. By 
costing $5 we mean this, for instance: 
If we pay out $5000 for an advertise- 


each, or even 


ment of The Farmstead and get back 
1000 subscriptions inclosing $1 each, 
each Golier subscription thus received 


has cost us $5 for the advertising alone, 
thus showing a deficit of $4 on each of 
said subscriptions over and above the 
subscription price. We conducted a 
campaign of this character on Orange 
Judd Farmer in the Northwest in the 
season of 1909-10. The cost of the ad- 
vertising was from 62 cents to $3.61 
per subscription, over and above the 
subscription price received. In_ this 
instance a premium was included to 
quicken action in replying. The aver- 


age cost of each subscription for the 
whole campa‘gn was $1.76 over and 
above the pr of the subscription. 
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The cost of securing circulation 
the rural districts cannot be bas 
upon conditions in the big cities. 
even in New York, the one-cent da 
have to allow at least 50% commiss 
to the news companies that come 
the office and get the paper. In 
ing materially to the circulation 
old established daily newspaper, 
building circulation for a new 
the expense may vastly exceed tl 
tire subscription price or full pri 
copy. The 15 cent magazines ar 
to the trade at about one-half off. 

Now, if it costs from 40% t 
100% ‘of the subscription or 

rice to build circulation in the 
10w unjust it would be to discr 
against agricultural satinhers 
pay from 50% upward to their a; 
These agents have to pay all thei: y 
expenses, including traveling, rse 
hire, automobile or other mea: f 
conveyance. The farms are far t 
especially in the prairie states 
the American Northwest. 

* * * * 

allowed is 1 y 

work, and_ there iore 


The commission 
for introductory 
applies to new subscriptions. A 
scription solicitor, agent, or represen- 
tative is engaged primarily for 
duction of new or additional busin 
and it is an established princip! 
business to expend more time 
effort, and consequently more 
in the development of new busine 
new accounts. Considering the 
scription list as business clients, is 
perfectly legitimate proceeding to pay 
more to obtain new subscriptions or 
accounts. It would seem immaterial, 
in the production of new _ business, 
whether a goodly portion of the money 
thus received is paid to the agent or 
sol citor. 

But once the new subscriber is 
tained, the subscriber and his far 
become so interested in the 1 


= 











appreciative of its efforts in their be 
half, that such subscribers gladly re 
new. We obtain these renewals di 
rectly by mail, no commissior ing 


paid agents on the renewed subscri 
atl thus collected. 

In this way, even though the first 
yerr’s subscripti yn was costly to of 
tain, we aim to net an average of 50% 
on the full subscription price over the 
two-year perioc 


We have already shown that it is 


much cheaper to get bona fide legitt- 
mate subscribers, each of whom wi 
pay the regular advertised  subscrij 


tion price for the publication, 
ploying solicitors than through 
t'sing in newspapers or by cit ’ 
posters and other means. The e 1s 
just as legitimate as the other 
methods are usually so interwoven as 
to be inextricable. 
The subscription é 
the agent are the result of muc! 
than the agent’s. personal servi 
Everything that the paper has sai 
done, al] the expense that has heen 
put into the publication, the ¢ i 
all letters, circulars, posters, 
per advertisements, and_ all 
forms of publicity has gone to 
the ‘emai or to plant the se 
it, which finally cakiies the agent t 
harvest the order. The work of getting 








orders secut 
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To National Advertisers: 


The May cover of Home Life contains 
full page advertisements in colors of 


Coca Cola 








Spearmint Gum 
Old Dutch Cleanser 


This serves to prove that leading 
National Advertisers are learning the 
tremendous buying power of the Small 
Towns—the 70% of our population. 

If you are one of those who have thus 
far ignored this splendidly lucrative field, 
let us urge you to profit by the example 
of those who have led the way. 


Home Life 


Duane W. Gaylord, Advertising Manager 
Chicago 


Carl P. Mellows, N. E. Agent 
Boston 


Lloyd R. Wasson, East. Mgr. 
New York 


@ We are mailing copies of our May cover to a large list of prominent advertisers 
and ask you to note the excellence both of the copy and the press work. 
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SYRACUSE 


Syracuse, N. Y., April 12, 1911. 
Mr. Paul Block, 

250 Fifth Avenue, 

New York City. 
My dear Mr. Block: 

It is a pleasure to congratulate 
your office and the POST STAND- 
ARD COMPANY upon the record 
breaking volume of foreign busi- 
ness which you sent to us during 
the month of March;—not alone in 
foreign advertising, but in local ad- 
vertising and circulation as well, 
the record for March just passed 
exceeds the record of any previous 
month. 

With all good wishes, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
W. E. Gardner. 


The circulation of the POST 
STANDARD is now nearly 43,000 
net copies per day, which is about 
45% greater than the published 
figures of any other Syracuse 


Newspaper. 








PAUL BLOCK Inc 
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NEW YORK 


New York, April 8, 1911. 
“Paul Block, Inc., 
250 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
Dear Mr. Block: 

I want to congratulate you and 
your staff on the alertness, thorough- 
ness and high efficiency shown in 
handling the general advertising of 
the Evening Mail. 

Through your organization, we 
are kept in instant and intimate 
touch with all that is going on 
among advertisers throughout the 
country. This knowledge in itself 
is of great value, aside from the 
notable increase you have made in 
our advertising from this field. 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) Henry L. Stoddard, 

Editor, The Evening Mail.” 


The New York Evening Mail is 
forging steadily ahead in both cir- 
culation and advertising. 

The first three months of 1911 
show a remarkable increase over 
the same period in 1910. 


Over 100,000 daily 
CK [xe 
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the order did not wholly originate with 
the agent; it may not have ended 
with the agent; yet so far as the can- 
vasser is concerned, this is the cheapest 
method of obtaining subscriptions. 


* * . 


The Orange Judd Company be- 
lieves that the use of premiums is 
justifiable provided the premium 
does not cost the publisher more 
than fifty per cent of the subscrip- 
tion price of the publication. A 
premium of this kind merel y 
“quickens action,” it is said, 
does not influence a person to sul 
scribe to the paper in order to get 
it.. 


The premium is usually offered as 
an incentive or reward for prompt 
subscription, lest by reason of delay 
the person may unintentionally over- 
look the matter. The interest in 





paper itself, which possesses far and 
away the greater value, as attested 
by the amount paid for the same, 


| must ever be the controlling influence 


| basis. 


| those who ha 


which induces the subscription. 
* * * * * 


Danger, it appears, lies in the 





practice of employing salaried 
agents: 

At one time we employed agents 
exclusively on salary, but were com- 


pelled to give up this custom for the 
reason that the amount paid upon 
the basis of the number of subscrip- 
tions received was greatly in excess 
of what we now pay on a commission 
There were also certain ob- 
jections to employing agents on sal- 
ary, since unscrupulous agents would 
not infrequently send in the names of 
not consented to re- 
ceive the paper, merely to conform 
to our rule requiring a stated number 
of subscriptions, upon which the sal- 
ary allowed was based. 

It was largely to guard against be- 
ing thus imposed upon that we finally 
decided to employ all agents on a 
commission instead of salary. By 
proceeding thus, we insure the abso 
lute certainty of getting none but 
legitimate subscribers, the agent’s con 
pensation bein contingent upon his 
collecting the fall amount of the sub 
scription; hence the subscriptions thus 
received must of necessity be bona 
fide. We at all times insist upon a 
strict maintenance of prices, and any 
departure from this rule on the part 
of an agent is followed by immediate 
dismissal. 

—__—_~+0+—____—_ 
ANTI-DODGER BILL ADVANCED 

The Fry bill, designed to put an end 
to the stuffing of apartment house boxes 
with advertising circulars, has passed 
the New York Assembly. The boroughs 
of Manhattan and the Bronx, in New 
York City, are now protected by statute 
from such circulars unless they are in 
envelopes and addressed definitely, but 
the other three boroughs of the city de- 
sired the relief and are now in a fair 
way to obtain it. 
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h ladelphia Evening 
publication in 1900, died 
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TIME WERE THEY 
RIGHT? 


HICH 





ere is a bright advertising solicitor 
occasionally comes to New Eng- 
selling advertising space in street 


ne months ago he was talking 
the situation as he found it 
g Connecticut manufacturers. 
d he: “Some years ago I called 
nany Connecticut manufacturers, 
ting advertising. They turned me 
good and hard, using such argu- 
are this: ‘Advertise! Why 
1 we advertise? We are rushed 
ath as it iss We are months be- 
yn our orders. We can’t get help 
gh and our factory isn’t half large 
zh.’ I listened and journeyed on. 
vo years later the business depres- 
hit everybody good and hard. 
I traveled through Connecticut 
1 on my friends, the manufactur- 
‘Advertise!’ said they, ‘we aren’t 
z anything. We have cut off every 
‘essary expense. We have no use 
idvertising now. Come and see us 
business picks up.’ Again 1 
on.” 


hat has always puzzled me about 
fellow’s story is to decide which 
the Connecticut manufacturers 
wrong.—Charles W. Hoyt. 





tee - 
RESENTS “BIG SIX” IN EAST 


D. McTighe, formerly of White 
{cTighe, has been appointed the 
ern representative of the “Big Six” 
1e medical field, with offices at 225 


fih avenue, New York City. 


tr. McTighe has also been connected 

the Presbrey Agency, Seaman 
Evening Mail, a_ large 
1 street brokerage firm and the es- 
shment of a local newspaper in his 
e town. 





obert Stuart Davis, the founder and 
many years the publisher of the 
all, which ceased 
March 17 at 


age of seventy-three years. He was 


native of Philadelphia and a graduate 


rer 


Po 


~ 


es. 


a 
\ 


rris Advertising Agency, 


Yale. He practiced law, but aban 
ed that to become, in 1863, the war 
respondent of the Philadelphia En- 
er, The ioving yur he became 
representative in ashington, later 
resenting the New York 7imes, also, 
1865 he started in business for him- 

with the late pee Elverson, 
nder of the Philadelphia Inquirer, 


i established the Saturday Night. He 


i his interest in that paper in_ 1879 


nd in 18838 started the Evening Call. 





ohn P. Patterson, for many years 


sociated with the Mail and Empire, 
1 for the past few years advertising 
nanager of the Canadian 
igned his position with 


Courier, has 
the fatter 
lication and has joined the Woods- 
i Toronto. 





rank R. Northrup, special newspa- 
representative, of New York and 
cago, has recently added the Nyack, 
Y., Daily Star to his list of papers 


for representation in the foreign adver- 


tie!, 


g field. 
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TOLEDO 


Toledo, April 10, 1911. 
Dear Mr. Block: 

The foreign business for the 
BLADE during March was wonder- 
ful! It was great work! 

Have you also noticed the remark- 
able gains made in the local adver- 
tising? 

Very truly yours, 
H. S. Thalheimer. 





THE TOLEDO BLADE continues 
its wonderful growth in circula- 
tion and advertising. 

The local advertising is break- 
ing records every month, 

The bills for foreign advertis- 
ing in March, just passed, were 
nearly $4,000.00 greater than for 
the month of March, 1910, 

Everybody who wishes to adver- 
tise successfully in Toledo and its 
territory uses the BLADE. 


PAUL BLOCk 






Ine 











ST, LOUIS 


St. Louis, Mo., April 3, 1911. 
My Dear Mr. Block: 
Our March gains in high class 


paid advertising have been remark- 
able. 

In the foreign advertising field 
alone, the gains you made were 
over 15,000 lines above last March, 
and I hope you will accept my best 
congratulations not only for your- 
self, but for your staff, both in New 
York and Chicago. 

Very sincerely, 
Edw. L. Preetorius. 





THE ST. LOUIS TIMES has 
been a success for a long time, 
and every month not only passes 
the same month of the previous 
year, but is nearly always a rec- 
erd breaker over any previous 
month in the history of its busi- 
ness, 


PAUL BLOCK 


noo NEvy YORK 
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THE CASH COST OF 


AGENTS 


PRESS 





THE JOHNSTOWN TRIBUNE 
Jounstown, Pa, April 5, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I believe an interesting feature in 
the study of the economics of adver- 
tising would be that of a demonstration 
of the real value, in dollars and cents, 
of the free-publicity bureaus maintained 
by .a number, quite a number, of the 
so-called ‘“‘national advertisers.” It 
must be that the talent employed, print- 
ing, postage and incidentals of this de- 
partment of advertising, are a not in- 
considerable part of the expense account 
and probably all charged to advertising. 

“Publicity” men are probably aware 
of the intense efforts now being put 
forth to prevent securing advertising 
for nothing. It is not apparent that 
any considerable number of newspapers 
are acceding to the requests of pub- 
licity bureaus for complimentary in- 
sertions. It is believed that, if the 
money devoted to laying matter before 
the watchful editor, and which is gen- 
erally tossed into the waste basket, were 
to be appropriated to a local agent it 
would bring far more fruitful results. 

A case in point. A local agent for 
one of the best known low-priced auto- 
mobiles receives from the home office 
numbers of replies to advertisements 
placed in mediums other than news 
papers. Out of twenty-one of these 
replies thus forwarded not a single sale 
was made. In seventeen cases the cor- 
respondents were not in_ position to 
purchase an automobile. Their inquir- 
ies and requests for automobile liter- 
ature were based on curiosity, a desire 
to receive mail, or with the expectation 
that some extraordinary terms of credit 
might be secured. 

The local agent advertises in a man- 
ner which attracts the attention of the 
class with whom he expects to deal. 
He is successful. His sales last year 
ran into the “$30,000 class.” If he 
were permitted the use of a portion of 
the money expended in the “national” 
mediums, or a share of the money ex- 
pended in fruitless efforts to secure 
“free” advertising, his sales would be 
largely increased—so he says. 

Are the efforts made to secure free 
publicity worth the time and expense? 

Anperson H. WALTERS, 


Editor. 
sila ca pli compact 
PERMANENT ROUND TABLE 
FORMED FOR PRACTICAL 
ADVERTISING STUDY 
At one of the last meetings of a 
Round Table of New York advertising 
men, formed for the purpose of getting 
in closer touch with Dr. Hollingworth, 
of Columbia University, and his appli- 
cations of science and psychology, a 
permanent organization was proposed 

and formed. 

A series of ten meetings have been 
held in the City Club library, at each 
one of which Dr. Hollingworth has 
presented definite experiments with 
practical phases of advertising and a 
discussion has followed by individual 
members of tle Round Table. These 


discussions have proved to be 
the chief attractions. 

The Round Table some ‘time 
conducted an experiment with six 


Electric Piano Player ads, the j : 
ment of the Round Table membe: } 
ing contrasted against the judgme \ 
a list of readers of McClure’s Mag i} 


to whom the series was submitted. 
interesting co-relations of judgme 
different sorts of copy came out. 
Last week Advertising M: 
Lowe, of the Johns-Manville Co: 
(asbestos roofing), submitted a 
of five magazine ads for judgme 
fore the Round Table, and the 
judgment of those present wa 
trasted to the actual results whic! 
credited to the ads. The adv« f 
men judged pretty close to tlic 
results, 

_ Recently E. K. Strong, Jr., j 
the first man in the country to { 
taken his degree won an advert si 
thesis (at Columbia University), «rel 
sented some of his tests and ex. eri 
ments with actual soap and _ breal. ‘as 
food ads. 

Last week it was agreed that a pe:ma 
nent organization was_ desirable, 
oficers were elected. J. George | :ed 
; managing editor of Prin rers 
Ink, who has been conducting the dis 
cussions following Dr. Hollingworth’ 
lectures, was elected president; |’. 
Davis, advertising manager of 
General Electric Company, was elec 
vice-president, and Marshall Whitlat 
advertising manager of the Standa 
Milling Company (Hecker’s_ I'l 
“Ceresota,” etc.), was elected secreta 
and treasurer. It is aimed to kcep t} 
membership confined, as far as possibk 
to a limited number of advertising n 
agers, agents, etc., in active and px 
nent concerns. Some practical invest 
gative work is being planned for futur 
meetings. 


P. S. TILDEN SUCCEEDS R. j 
SHANNON 
















Philip S. Tilden has succeeded thi 
late R. Shannon as special repre 
sentative in New York of the Hamil 
ton (O.) Journal, Harrisburg (Pa. 
Telegraph, Johnstown (Pa.) Democra: 
Leavenworth (Kan.) Post, Mad <0 
(Ind.) Courier, Mexico City (Mex) 
Record, the McKeesport (Pa.) Times 
Oakland (Cal.) Inquirer, Quincy (Ill.) 
Whig, Rockland (Ill.) Regtster-Gazette, 
Springfield, (Ill.) State-Register and 
the Winona (Minn.) Republican Herald 
_Mr. Tilden was connected with th 
Shannon agency for some months. Hg 
has served as editor of the Oil, Pai 
and Drug Circular, as associate edito 
of the Progressive Age and as Fasterq 
representative of the Black Diamon 

eS ae 


Joe B. Brandenburg has become a: 
sociated with the New York Dramati 
Mirror. For several years he was con 
nected with the Hampton Advertisin 
Company, afterwards known as th 
Biggs-Young-Shone Companv. and whet 
that organization was merged with th 
Frank Seaman office became the man 
ager of the New York office of Th 
Billbcard. 
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Catching Men— 




















Perfect specimens—in order to insure the produc- 
tion of a perfect race of beings, is the theme of | 
Robert W. Chambers’ 
obert W. Unambers 
) newest and greatest series of short stories which 
4 begin in the May issue of 
ie dis 
rar | Now, just look at this from our point of view. 


tla Robert W. Chambers is admittedly the most 
7 popular of American authors. ‘There is 








eink scarcely a family not included in his following. 

or . We have waited long for a Chambers feature 
Invest . . 

* fate that would out-shine, out-sell, out-live any 
Rj thing he had ever written before. 

Here we have it—a series of stories entirely 
ded i unique in subject and treatment, fascinating, 
a absorbing. And we shall advertise it—every- 
oka where. No argument is needed. 

Mex. 

‘Times, 
ry (Ill.) 

Gazette * a 
as Will HAMPTON’S Summer 
vith th 
hs. Hg m4 
ar Circulation Jump? IT WILL! 
Easter 
HOWARD P. RUGGLES 
Advertising Manager 


New York 


J D. ildreth, F, W. Thurnau, 
New England Manager, Western Advertising Manager, 
Old South Bldg., Hartford Bldg., 





Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
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The key to Happiness and Success 
pt and a opie 
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(Comrorr’s 
= | Special Low 
- Summer Rates 
NOB $:.00 a line for June, July, August 


——_— 





$¢.00 a line Special September Rate 


We first offered these special low rates for the summer and 
Se; ‘ember of 1908, with a guarantee of circulation in excess of 
a million copies in each of those four months, to encourage 
libe:al advertising through the hard-times summer which fol- 
lowed the panic of 1907. Such an exceeding good thing it 
proved, that advertisers have been keen for COMFORT space 
wil the same concession for each summer since; so we an- 
nonce the same special, low line rates with the same circula- 
tion guarantee for the corresponding four months of 1911, and a 


Reduction Also in Large Space Rates 
for Summer and September Business. 


COMFORT is a strong year-round puller and holds up 
exceptionally well through warm weather, so that, with these 
liberal reductions below our regular rate of $5.00 an agate line, 
advertisers find it the best summer proposition in the field. 
And that is why 


COMFORT’S advertising gain of 67% last June, 
and 86% last July, over corresponding months of 
1909 was not even approximated by any other 
publication. 


June forms close May 15. 
Apply through any reliable agency or direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


New York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. AUGUSTA, MAINE Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bidg. 
WALTER R, JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H, THOMAS, Representative 
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We are the exclusive 
National Selling Agents 


for the space of more 


fhan three-fourths of the 
cars in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
fhe Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. 242 CALIFORNIA STREET 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 



































pl BLISHING RESPONSIBIL- 
rY FOR PURE FOOD 
ADVERTISING 
R’ ‘PANT FRAUD IN MANY LINES 
FOOD TO-DAY—RICE, FLOUR, 
LATINE, FLAVORS AND OTHER 
UCTS MADE HARMFUL BY 
iEMICALS—FROM ADDRESS BE- 
xE MAGAZINE REPRESENTATIVES 
B, NEW YORK 





By Alfred W. 


rtising Manager, Francis H. Leg 

gett & Co., wholesale grocers, 

New York. (Advertisers of 
‘Premier’ products.) 


McCann, 


he people are few and far be- 

n who have ever eaten the 
rice. The rice millers mill 

the proteids and sell the pub- 
che remainder, polished off and 
-ed with tale or other sub- 
st aces. There is no true molasses 
sc d to-day—excepting the thick, 
‘k stuff which we never 
lok at. All others are villainous- 
chemically treated. The ‘fruit 
syrups” and flavors are a travesty 
n Truth’s fair name. Ethers 

| spirits and coal-tar dyes are 
their constituents. Gelatines are 
ored with coal-tar dyes, which 
en used in rugs rot the fibers 
vith their chemical — strength. 
xtracts” have ethers in them 
sulficient to kill frogs almost im- 
ediately. Fats from dead and 
diseased animals, and foul “rots 
ind spots” find their way into 
keshops of the most reputed 
stelries. The Government has 
n its suit against the flour mill- 

rs for bleaching with harmful 
emicals; but the inimical meth- 

s are being used in other indus- 


Gimbel Bros., in Philadelphia, 
have “cleaned up” their grocery 
epartment, and do not sell dried 
ruits any longer; for in the state 
t California it is still lawful for 
the fruit growers to use acids in 
rying their fruits, thus preserving 
re moisture (therefore greater 
eight and more dollars) in the 
uts. 
\t this hour we behold the At- 
rney General of the State of 
w York proceeding against the 
isage adulterators. Those adul- 
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terators have delivered a mortal 
blow at their industry. Of course, 
there are honest sausage makers 
but the public has been told about 
the dishonest ones and the public 
has quite righteously lost its taste 
for sausage. 

Can we not see the fate of de- 
based foods, like vinegars, syn- 
thetic fruit syrups, waste prod- 
ucts, jams, jellies, catsup, im- 
poverished, artificially colored, 
chemically preserved, chemically 
bleached foods? Are these things 
sound enough to withstand the 
cross-examination of the immedi- 
ate future? Will they jn the 
pages of the newspapers and mag- 
azines tend toward solid growth 
and true, durable prosperity or 
will they bring about future dis- 
aster not only to their makers 
but to their exploiters? There 
are many who do know the facts. 
Is it reasonable to presume that 
they will all keep quiet? 

To properly comprehend the re- 
sponsibility of the advertising 
man for food advertising, he must 
understand the fundamental phy- 
sics of the body—how a human 
being is composed of just sixteen 
chemical elements (hydrogen, 
oxygen, silicon, calcium, etc.), 
which maintain life in the fullest 
sense by the stability of the exact 
combination of these chemicals as 
they exist in a healthy person. 

The moment this chemical com- 
bination is disturbed by the re- 
active effects of any inharmonious 
drug, health begins to be broken. 
And whoever is a party to the 
distribution of such harmful 
chemicals, disguised in the shape 
of “food,” is a fellow criminal 
with the maker. 

The magazine or the newspaper 
is in a privileged position to ob- 
tain and to disseminate truth and 
expose criminal fraud. When it 
does not do so, and when it fur- 
ther permits the chemical cunning 
of the impure-food manufacturer 
to fatten upon innocent families 
by the use of advertising pages, it 
is debauching its franchise from 
the public. 

What are the morals of adver- 
tising? What is true advertising? 
Is it service? Is it service to the 
people who pay for it by which 





we mean, advertiser and con- 
sumer, or is it exploitation of the 
common things of daily life? 

What are the duties of the ad- 
vertiser, the advertising agency, 
the magazine and newspaper to- 
ward the prosperity and health 
and happiness of the nation? The 
nation grants the franchise of free 
speech to the newspaper and mag- 
azine and accepts its pay in truth, 
light, service. A newspaper pub- 
lisher told me recently that he 
was perfectly willing to print 
“soothing syrup” ads because he 
believed women would have some- 
thing at all costs anyhow to stop 
babies from crying and he might 
just as well print the ad. I say 
that man lies when he slanders 
the woman who trusts that ad in 
ignorance! 

We hear much of getting our 
by-products into circulation — 
money-making circulation. The 
by-product is a good thing when 
it isn’t advertised in the news- 
papers and magazines as fit for 
food. 

Claims of glory, claims of vir- 
tue, claims of miracle-working 
wonders greet every eye. All 
things are cheap and most things 
are sold at less than the manufac- 
turer could make them for to-day. 
Nearly every store has something 
to sell at an unprecedented and 
unparalleled and unheard-of price. 
Every sale of merchandise was 
never equaled before in greatness 
of extent or in cheapness of price. 
The newspaper advertising of the 
department stores presents a con- 
stant attempt to reach a climax, 
which apparently will never be 
reached. Every week is greater 
in merchandise sensations than 
the week before. How long are 
these ridiculous conditions to ob- 
tain? 

Real truth poured into adver- 
tising is swallowed in the gen- 
eral potpourri of over-statement 
and unproved claims and though 
it may contain the very informa- 
tion which the people want, the 
people have lost just sufficient 
faith to make them fail to see it. 
In consequence the truth must be 
hammered, hammered, hammered 
home at a terrific cost in energy 
and money. 
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If standards of truth prevailed 
and if the people had confidenc 
in those standards as they shou! 
have, the mere publication of 
single truthful advertiseme 
would compel attention and ri: 
sponse. That something is wro 
is evident. That we are not lea: 
ing fast enough is evident. 

Can’t we have stone under us 
must we constantly dance « 
the eggshell ever ready to cri 
ble to pieces? Is money not 
be made through real servi 
Have we no duties toward 
manity, the dischargement 
which is worth a livelihood? t 
it not be forgotten that we h ve 
entered a renaissance period. L. ok 
out over the field and ask your- 
selves what has become of ‘he 
patent medicines. Like all things 
false they have fallen under the 
spell of the renaissance and } ive 
beheld their doom. 

I do not desire to be a destritc- 
tive critic, for I believe I knoz— 
it pays to market and advertise 
honest, pure products alone. ()ur 
firm gained over a million in s:les 
last year and we have cut down 
every doped thing, down to every 
maraschino cherry. It is the priv- 
ilege of advertising men to show 
manufacturers the profit and the 
honor in selling only pure goods. 


MERGER OF BOAT AND BOAT 
ENGINE COMPANIES 


Several manufacturers who have been 
more or less well known as advertisers 
have formed a combination known as 
the National Boat & Engine Company. 
This concern owns and operates the 
several plants. The general offices are 
in Chicago and a big showroom is 
maintained in New York at Twenty- 
seventh street and Madison avenue 

The companies thus combining are 
the Racine Boat Manufacturing (o., 
Muskegon, Mich.; the Truscott Boat 
Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, Mich.; the Pope 
Foat Co., Fond du Lac., Wis.; the 
Shell Lake Boat Co., Shell Lake, W's 
the Pioneer Boat and Pattern Co., Pay 
City, Mich., the Inland Lakes Boat 
ee Lake Geneva, Wis.; the Outing 
Roat Co., Ashland, Wis.; the Western 
Launch & Engine Works, Michigan 
a Ind., and the West Mystic Boat 

West Mystic. Conn. 

“The executive departments have been 
concentrated in the new general offices. 
Sales agencies are being established at 
all of the important boat centers of the 
country. 
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cf ee, SEATTLE 


, _———_—________— 
_ 


Follow The Sun to Seattle 


About a half century ago Horace Greeley uttered his 
famous “Go West, young man.” The young man went— 
millions of him. 

He toiled and he prospered, and he and his descendants 
have built up the great Northwest until it is today one of 
the richest and fastest growing markets in the world. 

Now is the advertiser’s chance to go West and grow pros- 
perous supplying this immense market. The 


SEATTLE 
TIMES 


opens Seattle and the entire Northwest to the advertiser. 
In this vast territory, the Times is in a class by itself. 
It has the largest circulation of any Pacific Coast paper 
north of San Francisco. 

In 1910 the Times carried 12,328,918 lines of advertising 
—the second largest amount of advertising carried by any 
newspaper in the United States. The average circulation 
for 1910 was 64,741 daily, and 84,203 Sunday. 

Investigate your opportunities in the Seattle-Northwest 
market. The Times will be pleased to furnish you with 
detailed information of any kind. 


TIMES PRINTING CO., Seattle, Wash. 


The S. C. BECKWITH Special Agency 


Special Foreign Representatives 
NEW YORK KANSAS CITY CHICAGO 
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THE HANDLING AND DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF HOUSE 
ORGANS 


HOW NAMES ARE SECURED AND 
H A N DL E D— REPRESENTATIVES 
PRESSED INTO SERVICE TO GET 
NAMES—HANDLING THE ADDRESS- 
ING WORK—A SYSTEM TO ELIMI- 
NATE WASTE CIRCULATION 


By F. C. Kuhn, 
Editor of Magazines, The Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Cleveland. 

The sole purpose of the house 
organ is that of an advertisement. 
It is designed to sell merchandise 
just as well as the magazine or 
trade-paper advertisement, the di- 
rect form letter, the mailing card, 
etc., and so its effectiveness de- 
pends to a large extent upon the 
proper distribution. The careful 
and judicious distribution of your 
house organ deserves as much 
thought as its preparation, because 
no matter how carefully it is writ- 
ten or how welcome it is to the 
recipients, the desired purpose will 
not be accomplished unless it cir- 
culates among the people who rep- 
resent the buying power of the 
commodity you are selling. A sys- 
tematic method of distribution is 
needed not only to avoid waste 
circulation, but to make sure your 
publication is sent to all whom 
you wish to reach. 

The house organ is used in so 
many different ways that an inva- 
riable rule for its proper distribu- 


INK 


designed to foster the spirit 
fellowship and co-operation be- 
tween the members of the st; 
promote their common interes: 
and disseminate useful inform 
tion. The next is a monthly n 
azine which is sent to the |: 
distributor who has the ager 
for the sale of our goods in 
particular locality. The house 
gan which is sent to him 
tains useful suggestions a 
store management, advertis 
etc., as well as telling of any 
lines which we have rece 
placed on the market. The t 

on the list is a magazine sent ¢1 
tuitously to painters and decura- 
tors who are using our paints and 
varnishes or trading with ou 
agents. This magazine explains 
how to execute the latest effects 
in decoration, tells about different 
business-getting systems for the 
painters, etc. The last on the list 
is a magazine which is sent to the 
architect. This is a very artistic 
little publication containing color 
plates of different fine exterior 
and interior views as well as half- 
tone photographs of prominent 
buildings, etc. 

This is how the names of th 
who are entitled to receive any 
one of the magazines are pro- 
cured: In the case of the maga- 
zine sent to employees, the names 
of newcomers are forwarded to 
headquarters by one of the de- 
partment heads in each outlying 
office, and this is also the method 
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Blank No, ___ __ Division 
Tut Snenmie-Wiuians Co. debates 19_ 
ADVERTISING DEPT. 
Please 84: The followi os Mailing List 
. wing names to the 
CHAMELEON 
NAME TOWN STATE 








REQUISITION FOR HOUSE ORGAN 


tion would not be practicable; but 
to illustrate what proper system 
can accomplish in this direction, 
the following method which is em- 
ployed in the distribution of the 
four house organs we _ publish 
every month may be interesting. 

The purposes of these magazines 
are as follows: First, one is dis- 
tributed among employees. It is 





MAILING LIST 


followed in omitting the nan 
In the case of the house organ 
sent to the local distributor, his 
name is added just as soon as the 
agency is placed in his hands, and 
if at a later date the sales agen 
is transferred to another mer- 
chant for some reason or other, 
his name is omitted and that of 
his successor added. The oppor- 
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Circulation Talks 


From the Capital of the United States 
No. 6 











CONCENTRATION 


OF ALL LARGE CITIES WASHINGTON, D. C., is 
the least expensive in which to advertise—because you 
need only one paper—THE STAR—to cover the whole 


field—and cover it thoroughly and minutely. 


THE EVENING STAR has only one edition. The 
circulation is over 60,000 net and of that fully 54,000 
copies: are circulated in the city of Washington—thus 
clearly indicating that THE STAR is preéminently a locai 
Naper—and that it covers the local field with a thorough- 
ness that is not equalled by any other paper in any other 
city. 

THE SUNDAY STAR has by far the largest and bes: 


Sunday circulation in Washington. 


The Cvening and Sunday Star 


Washington, D. C. 





Sworn net average circulation, week ending April 14, 1911: 


Daily - - 60,369 Sunday - - 47,861 


DAN A. CARROLL W. Y. PERRY 
Eastern Representative Western Representative 
Tribune - First National Bank Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, II). 
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When the Mayor of Falaise | 


ordered the people to hang lan- 
terns in front of their doors he 
thought the streets would be 
lighter, but they were not. 

When he told them to put 
candles in the lanterns, he 
thought the streets would be 
lighter, but they were not. 

It was not until he demanded 
that the candles in the lanterns 
be lighted that the streets were 
lighter. 


Some manufacturers think that they are 
reaching the farmer by using the news- 
papers, but they are not. Some manu- 
facturers think that if they add the maga- 
zines, they are reaching the farmer, but 
they are not. 

You are not reaching the farmer until 
you advertise not only in a farm paper, 
but in the best farm paper, and not only 
in the best farm paper but also in the most 
widely distributed farm paper. 

The farm paper that is the best, that 
has the widest circulation, that comes 
closest to the farmer’s interest because it 
more closely fulfils his needs, is 


FARMFIRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 
Springfield, Ohio 


New York Chicago 


21 








‘tunity for waste circulation is 
greatest with the magazine sent 
to painters, but we avoid this to a 
great extent by having our repre- 
sentative send in the names oi 
painters who are to be placed o1 
the subscription list after either 
interviewing them personally or 
securing their names from the lo- 
cal distributor. So that the rep- 
resentative is not put to any trou 
ble in this connection, he simp]; 
mentions the name on his dail; 
town report, asking that the ma¢- 
azine be sent regularly and 
soon as this advice is received 
letter is sent to the painter ac- 
quainting him with this fact. The 
names for the architectural maga- 
zine are secured in very much the 
same way only they are added hy 
special request of the representa- 
tive after his visit. Also, quite 
{a number of requests are from 
| time to time received direct from 
| architects. 

The representative does not 
|send the names direct to head- 
quarters himself, but through the 
office from whence he travels. The 
names are then sent periodically 
to the advertising department on 
the addition blank that is repro- 
duced on page 50, and this elim- 
inates a great deal of unneces- 
sary correspondence. As soon as 
the names are received at head- 
quarters, notice is sent to the Ad- 
dressograph Company of Chicago 
ordering plates for the names 
given. This matter generally 
takcs about two weeks and when 
the plates are received, impression 
is taken on a small record card 
These are then filed in a separate 
card index file for each magazine 
and divided alphabetically into 
states and towns. In this way the 
record is always kept up to date, 
for as soon as the omission blank 
is received, the card is taken 
out and the plate dropped from 
the chain. The same blank is 
used for omissions and addi- 
tions. 

The chains made up of individ- 
nea plates are kept in large bins 





near the addressograph machines 
and every complete chain desig- 
nated with a distinguishing num- 
ber. Each state has a chain of 
several chains of its own which 
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are arranged in alphabetical order 
and by referring to the record 
which is kept, the number of the 
chain containing any particular 
stute can be at once seen. This 
facilitates making the additions 
aid Omissions. 

While the finishing touches are 
being put to the magazines, the 
envelopes are run through the ad- 
dressing machine and kept sorted 
separately into states. This is 
necessary in order for them to 
be accepted by the post-office un- 
der the special permit which does 
away with the need of stamping. 

rhe system explained in the 
foregoing is as simple as it can 
po ee be and the waste circula- 
tion is kept down to a minimum 
because semiannually proofs of 
the chain records are sent to the 
outlying offices and they in turn 
forward a list to each representa- 
tive showing who in his territory 
are receiving the different publi- 
cations we issue. He is also kept 
continually advised of those on 
the subscription lists because the 
names are all added to his terri- 
torial list when a new one is pre- 
pared every year and the differ- 
ent magazines being sent indi- 
cated by means of a small rubber 
stamp. 


—---4# 08 


CITIES ROUSING THEMSELVES 








Advertising the home town in local 
s to arouse greater civic enter- 
prise is the idea of more than one 
gri wing city in the Northwest. At 
the present time Grand Forks, N. D., 
is carrying on the most extensive cam- 
paign of this sort and is arousing a 
great public spirit, even to the effect of 
influencing the business men to pay 
their dues promptly in the local com- 
mercial club. It is hoped to raise suffi- 
cient funds by next year to start a 
more pretentious publicity bureau. 

One of the advertisements in_ the 
local papers deals with Grand Forks 
as a place for investment, another ex- 
tols the climate of North Dakota, an- 
other urges the citizens to be polite 
to strangers so as to earn for the city 
a me for hospitality. Results are 
alrealy apparent. 

é —— 


Ross & Howe, Inc., 712 Hartford 
ilding, Chicago, have assumed the 
tising management of the Jour- 
‘ Agriculture, of St. Louis, 
t ‘ch they have acted as Western 
Tepresentatives. The Journal is now 
its fifty-third year, and under the 
ship of H. K. Taylor is steadily 
me headway as a_ representative 
farm weekly. 





















There are not many 35,000 
circulation newspapers in the 
United States where seven 
thousand agate lines of 
space can be bought at a four 
cent minimum rate—only 
one that we know of— 
THE SYRACUSE 





EVENING JOURNAL. 


__ Between now and June 





Ist, 1911, that rate stands. 





On June Ist, 1911, the mini- 





mum rate becomes five cents 
an agate line. It is worth 


that and more. Every good 





space buyer who knows hus- 





tling, bustling, prosperous 





Syracuse. will readily con- 


firm the statement. 





It will be a newspaper space 
bargain at the new figure. 


It is a positive find at the pres- 
ent price. 


Syracuse, the city of high 
grade, highly paid mechanics, the 
city with a greater proportion of 
its workingmen owning their own 
homes than any other big city in 
the country. And— 


THE SYRACUSE EVENING 
JOURNAL, its popular, great 
and growing afternoon news- 
paper. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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MARCH 
ADVERTISING GAIN 


In March, 1911, THE REC- 
ORD-HERALD gained 78 col- 
umns of advertising over March, 
1910, and it was the only morn- 
ing paper in Chicago which 
gained. 








Daily, Net Paid, Exceeding 


Paid, 
000 


’ 


Sunday, Exceeding 


Net 
2 





Chicago Record-Herald 


Known Morning Circu- 
Jation in Chicago 


Largest 





6 Months’ GAIN Exceeding 
72,000 
DAILY Net Paid 
6 Months’ GAIN Exceeding 


42,000 
SUNDAY Net Paid 








You Should be Doing 
Big Business in 


The South 


The money is there, the 
impulse to buy is there, big 
buying is actually going on 
there every minute. 


For you always 


THE ATLANTA JOURNAL 
COVERS DIXIE 
LIKE THE DEW 


Daily 53,874 Sunday 57,520 
Semi-Weekly 108,129 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE AD THAT WON 
EXPOSITION FOR 
FRISCO 


100,000 REPLIES AN 


THI 


IT CREATED 


CHANGED CONGRESSIONAL SEN 
MENT OVERNIGHT—AN_ EM} 
GENCY AID IN A _ CRISIS—1 
STORY OF THE LONG NATIO> 


CAMPAIGN 
By S. C. Lambert, 

It was a newspaper adverti; 
ment in sixty-one papers of thi 
West that changed Congressiona| 
sentiment overnight and result: 
in a definite choice by the nation 
legislators of San Francisco ove: 
New Orleans as the place for tl 
Panama Exposition in IgI5. 

It is doubtful if there 
record a more trenchant and pow- 
er-compelling advertisement than 
this, which, although sent by tele- 
graph at a late stage in the fight, 
awoke the united fighting spirit 
of the West and created a tidal 
wave of over 100,000 letters and 
telegrams that surged in upon 
Washington, swamped its tele- 
graphic facilities and reversed the 
action of the Committee on In 
trial Arts and Exposition, which 
had reported favorably to New 
Orleans, nine to six. 

It would not be correct to say 


is on 


lus- 


that this advertisement sok 
should be credited for the 
victory. But it did act as a last 
piece of heavy artillery, swung 


into action at just the right mo- 
ment when the other promotion 
forces were making about an even 
break of the contest. 
The story of events 
un to the telegraphing of 
advertisement is the story of two 
rival promotion campaigns, in- 
stinct with much the s pirit 


leading 


this 


same sf 
and methods that actuate shrewd 
and resourceful commercial en- 
terprises, contending for the palm 
of national consumption. 

When San Francisco had been 
rebuilt at a cost of three hundred 
millions in four years and ve 
arduous task of making a ne 
city was over, her people wante 
the world to see what had bee n 
accomplished. and former exposi- 
tion plans were again taken up 














HI . committee of citizens ap- 
peared before Congress in May, 
1910, With the request that a reso- 
lution be passed advising the 
President of the United States to 
ite foreign countries to’ partici- 
pate in an exposition to be held 
San Francisco in 1915. When 
House Committee on Foreign 
\ffairs was about to act on this 
uest, a committee from the 
city of New Orleans suddenly 
eared before them, advancing 
claims of that city as the log- 
point at which to hold the 
nama Exposition, The entire 
vislature of the state of Louisi- 
adjourned and visited Wash- 
ove! ineton, D. C., in a body, appear- 
e before the Foreign Affairs 
mmittee arguing for New Or- 
eins as the exposition city. 
This demonstration of Southern 
irit sO impressed the committee 
t action on the San Francisco 
solution was deferred until 
‘ongress was about to adjourn 


] 


+n 





7 





© ie 


tidal in June. Two resolutions were 
; and reported favoring both cities 
upon when either or both would raise 
tele- the sum of $7,500,000 for an ex- 


- 
 @ 


osition. 
lo appreciate fully the human 
terest in this story, the reader 
ist realize what the Solid South 
neans in politics, and appreciate 
hat the Southerner is a natural- 
rn politician. The West has been 
) busy with its own development 
bother as much about national 
litics, and when the Foreign 
fairs Committee said: “Raise 
Safest if you expect to hold 
exposition,” San Francisco 
lled a mass meeting and raised 
first $4,000000 in less than 
: » hours. The balance was 
ut two subscribed a few days later. But, 
i rot content with doing only what 
s expected, the State of Cali- 
fornia and the City of San Fran- 
sco raised $10,000,000 additional, 
king the available fund $17,- 
=0,000 instead of $7,500,000. 
In the meantime New Orleans 
s busy. Men were sent to the 
mes of congressmen where in- 
rsements from city officials, 
vie and commercial organiza- 
ns were secured for New Or- 
ins. Delegations from Louisi- 
headed by the Governor, 
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A. F. SHELDON 





Has written for STANDARD ADVER- 
TISING the best article which in our 
opinion has ever been produced on the 
subject: 


Getting Immediate Results 
From Advertising 


Covers influences which make for 
business. Attitude which the writer 
must hold toward his message, his firm 
and buyers. Will put new life in any 
advertising man not beyond redemption. 
Worth more than price of year’s sub- 
scription—$1.00. 


Mr. Sheldon is the highest authority 
on salesmanship, a master organizer 
who has demonstrated his ability by 
establishing his School of Salesmanship 
in eleven American cities and six for- 
eign centers, all built on his ideals. 


STANDARD ADVERTISING (month- 
ly) stands for advertising conservation, 
efficiency and rightly directed energy. 








‘on Your Letter Head 











For year subscription, 3 for $2. 
SETH BROWN, Editor 
STANDARD ADVERTISING 
Kesner Bldg., Chicago. 
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Mayor of New Orleans and prom- 
inent citizens, traveled through 
the Mississippi and Ohio Valleys 
developing sentiment in favor of 
New Orleans and calling attention 
to the trade relations of the val- 
leys and the necessity for closer 
co-operation on the Lakes-to-the 
Gulf Deep Waterways project, 
etc. 

A magazine called The Logical 
Point was issued and sent to 
every governor and mayor, and 
to the president 
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employed E. M. Swasey, an ad- 


vertising man, to act as secre- 
tary and supervise details. With- 
in two days after organizing, 
sixty employees were busy getting 
out letters to Pacific Coast mer 
chants, requesting them to send 
the committee the names of their 
friends, business connections and 
affiliations living east of the 
Rocky Mountains who were par- 
ticularly interested in San Fran- 
cisco and the Pacific Coast, owing 
to the fact tl 





and_ secretary 
of every organ- 


they were do- 
ing business 









ization east of 
Utah. Over 
3.500 of these 
organizations 
passed _resolu- 
tions indorsing 
New Orleans. 
City councils 


Wire President Taft 
Today! 
The Solid South « Using Secticnahsm and Political Me 
thods to prevent a0 Exposition in t+ est 


Impress upon the President that the West as a unit de 
mands the settlement of the Exposition question on bigger 
and broader hnes 





Keep the wires busy Impress the Presideat with your 
earnestness by the aumber o! telegrams he recewes and the 
number of people interested 


and extending 
credit to the 
Pacific Coast 
merchants. 
Within a 

days 73,000 
names were 
filed. To these 





and boards of 
aldermen in cit- 


ies like Buffalo, . 
Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, Cin- ‘ 
cinnati, St. 


Louis, Chicago, : 
St. Paul, etc., 
passed resolu- . 
tions favoring 
New Orleans as 
the logical point. 


San Francisco a 
was busy per- Seamer on 
fecting details seta 
and completing —s 





arrangements 
= 


Theres no Seid Wat *ppreciated '» Washington “ess 
Tee 





2 yom 
rommed U wit the Repentves wat 


Om DELEGATION OF THE PARAMA PACITIC IRTERNATIONAL 


names a per- 
sonal letter wa 
written on thie 
stationery of 
the firm who 
supplied the 
names. These 
letters were 
personal! 
signed and re- 
quested East- 
ern firms to 
write their con- 
gressmen toi 
vor San ed : 
cisco and send 
the congress- 





ty Ue wry 


es oe sasmple of the arguments wth 











be Onried Btuien, Washingon 


yada to wae a the 








for financing the 
exposition, un- 
til her friends 
all over Amer- 
ica became alarmed at the ac- 
tivity of New Orleans and be- 
gan to write San Franciscans to 
wake up and do something to get 
the votes of congressmen and 
counteract the New Orleans in- 
fluence. 

In September, 1910, a commit- 
tee was appointed in San Fran- 
cisco called the Congressional 
Committee, with power to act. 
The committee was made up of 
strong, active business men, all 
of whom had a record for busi- 
ness success. 

This committee established 
headquarters in San Francisco and 


THE TELEGRAPHIC 
100,000 





men’s replies to 
them, and final- 
ly to the secre- 
tary for his files. 

The correspondence soon 
reached 2,000 letters a day. Nea 
all of these letters were personally 
answered to impress the Eastern 
firms with San Francisco’s sin- 
cerity and earnestness. 

The letters from the congress- 
men were filed under their con- 
gressional district number, to- 
gether with all letters from that 
district. Congressmen were also 
personally interviewed and a po 
was kept which showed just how 
each congressman stood on the 
exposition matter. 

As New Orleans had the Solid 
South congressmen, and there are 


AD THAT PRODUCED 
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114 from that section, they had a 
good lead until the San Francisco 
delegation arrived in Washington. 

The San Francisco committee 
believed that inasmuch as they 
only desired to reach 391 represen- 
tatives and 92 senators, it was not 
necessary to advertise to the gen- 
eral public, but that better re- 
sults could be secured by concen- 
trating on the political and finan- 
cial and commercial factors in 
eac!i congressional district. There- 
fore, San Francisco’s arguments 
were used as far as possible to 
impress these factors, who in turn 
were constantly and persistently 
urged to keep after their congress- 
men—I4,000 names in New York 
City alone can give an idea of how 
rong this campaign became. 

‘en booklets dealing with 
every phase of San Francisco’s 
advantages were issued and sent 
every four days to each of the 
73.000 names. When a congress- 
man seemed to be against San 
Francisco, a special campaign of 
letter writing was directed into 
his district. This campaign was 


continued vigorously until De- 
cember I, when a special Wash- 
ington committee was appointed 
to go to Washington, open head- 
quarters and continue the fight 
until the finish with one instruc- 
tion, that being to “bring home 
the bacon.” 

Congressman Moon, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., stated that he had 
never known of a campaign since 
his advent in Congress which has 
been carried on with such organi- 
zation and system and force as 
the fight in behalf of San Fran- 
cisco. He especially referred to 
the fact that the biggest manu- 
facturers in his district had writ- 
ten him strong personal letters, 
urging him to support San Fran- 
cisco. He mentioned the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, employing 
thousands of men, He said, “I 
can’t ignore these letters. Many 
come from personal friends, em- 
ploying large numbers of voters.” 
He was then taken to the secre- 
tary’s office in Washington and 
shown his replies to these con- 
stituents, for the Washington 








STATEMENT OF ADVERTISING 


CARRIED BY 


TWIN CITY NEWSPAPERS IN MARCH, 1911 


THE JOURNAL every month refuses a large amount of undesirable 
advertising, and is the only paper in the Northwest that refuses to accept 


liquor advertising. 


Minneapolis Journal, 2802 Columns 


(22 inch basis) 


Minneapolis Tribune, - - 2579 " 
St. Paul Dispatch, (No Sunday Issue) 1669 - 
Pioneer Press,- - - - - 1404 " 


THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 


WM. J. HAYES, Advertising Manager 


Publishers’ Representatives 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE 


NEW YORK 
Bruaewick Building 


CHICAGO 
Tribune Building 
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NEW ENGLAND 


The Land of Steady Buying Habits—Created by 
Newspaper Advertising. 


Her Silverware Industries 


Twenty-five Million dollars’ worth of silverware pro 
duced annually in New England. 


Look up statistics of any of her dozen leading cities © ad 
you'll find silverware plaving an important part—in s: ‘ne 
cities the LEADING part. Making silverware calls jor 
the skilled artisan—the expert craftsman in working si! ver 
and gold; the man whose exceptionally clever inventive and 
productive ability commands far above the average wave. 


In one New England state is a city having the higlicst 
; = : - 5 meng 
per capita wealth in the nation; and another having the 
highest per capita wage rate. 


New England, from the shores of Long Island Sound 
to Maine’s rugged coast—is an unbroken network of busy 
cities, progressive towns, and prosperous villages. Ii is 
a concentrated newspaper field “par excellence.” The ably 
edited, carefully printed, daily newspapers reach out from 
each center, until they meet each other on the border line 
and no territory is left uncovered. 


And the readers are buyers, with settled home habits, 
and are regular readers of the daily newspapers. Adver- 
tisers who use them are assured repeat orders from jobbers, 
dealers, consumers. 


In New England an advertiser will make no mistake if 
he uses: these leading papers: 


Meriden, Ct., Record Salem, Mass., News 

W aterbury,Ct., Republican Lynn, Mass., Item 

New Haven, Ct., Register New Bedford Spann f°? 
Portland, Me., Express Worcester, Mass., Gazette 
Burlington, Vt., Free Press Springheld, Mass., Union 
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ommittee had the entire file of 
over 100,000 letters to and from 
congressmen on record in their 
Washington headquarters. 

[he fight in Congress continued 
strongly—each side claiming a 
tory, until the Committee on 
Industrial Arts and Expositions 
fled a report favoring New Or- 
nine to six. While San 


lean: by 
Francisco expected this, it was 
disc uraging to her cause. The 


Rulis Committee reported a rule 
1 January 24 calling for a vote 
exposition question on Jan- 
uary 31. Then the fight began. 
\\ien the committee turned 
an lrancisco’s proposition down 
in f.vor of the South, San Fran- 
cisc’ determined to arouse the 
We-; to demand that the exposi- 
question be settled on what 
imed were purely business 
line Here’s where advertising 
d the role of a savior. 
-onference of the San Fran- 
cise) committee was called one 
night at ten o’clock and it was 
suggested by Fred B. Lloyd, of 
e Pacific Surety Company of 
San Francisco, that an advertise- 
ent be prepared and inserted in 
the leading papers of the West, 
asking the readers to telegraph 
President Taft and party leaders. 
This suggestion was adopted and 
Mr. Swasey prepared a sixty-inch 
1 which he took to N. W. Ayer 
& Son for immediate placing in 
sixty-one Western papers by tele- 
graph. The ad appeared on Mon- 
lav morning and the result, as 
eady stated. was over 100,000 
elegrams to Washington. 
The telegraph facilities of both 
panies at Washington were in- 
adequate to handle the business. 


For five days the West tele- 
granhed and telegraphed. — 
President Taft and_ his -man- 


agers, vielding to the showing 
from the advertising, put in a 
kindly word here and there with 
ibtful congressmen. 
Speaker Cannon smiled kindly 
San Francisco, and Congress- 
man . Dwight, whip of the House, 
tracked his lash, and when the 
vote was counted. San Francisco 
had 188 to New Orleans’ 159. A 
difference of fifteen votes would 


have changed the result. 
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Worcester, Mass. 











Worcester’s savings banks 
deposits are LARGER than 
the total combined deposits in 
the entire TEN SOUTHERN 
STATES, including the two 
Virginias, the two Carolinas, 


Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Kentucky 


And the 
Gazette 


is Worcester’s 
‘*‘Home’’ Paper 


Largest Evening Circulation! 
The Paper that gives Results! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


51,860 


that’s the population 
of 


Champaign County 
Illinois 


Practically all reached 
by the 


Champaign 
Daily Gazette 


A 10-page 7-column daily. 
Brimful of all the 
Local News. 

J. D. WHITE, Business Manager 
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THE STORY OF A REVOLU- 
TION IN SELLING 
METHOD 


GAS ENGINE MANUFACTURER BREAKS 
LOOSE FROM OLD MARKETING 
METHODS AND SELLS DIRECT—-HOW 
AN ADVERTISING AGENCY ANAL- 
YZED THE SITUATION 


By Charles O. Hamilton, 
General Mana er, Elyria Gas Power 
Co., Elyria, , and President Nat. 
Gas & ye th Engine 
Trades Ass’n. 

The powerfully creative 
“straight line” means of selling is 
coming to obtain in the gas engine 
field, too. The jobber, the local 
agent and the traveling salesman, 
as creative factors, are going the 
way of the same functionaries in 
other manufacturing lines, and 
manufacturers are endeavoring to 
bring their influence directly to 
bear upon the consumer of en- 
gines by good trade-paper adver- 
tising. 

When you substitute the direct 
influence of the manufacturer up- 
on the user, by which, of course, 
I mean intelligent and forceful 
publicity, for such unsatisfactory 
creative work as has been here- 
tofore charged to the jobber, the 
agent, et cetera, you witness a 
sharp fall in selling price; to be 
exact, in our case a drop from 
$2,100 and $2,250 to $1,650. The 
difference is the measure of the 
tax imposed by the jobber, the 
agent and the salesman. At $1,650 
the manufacturer has the same 
profit, and, the vital thing, the 
direct control of the order-pro- 
ducing field. 

Gas engines are what are 
known as “slow sellers.” Buyers 
generally consider a purchase for 
months before deciding. They are 
apt to become confused through 
claims made by competing sales- 
men during the period of inves- 
tigation. Not infrequently they 
finally buy the cheapest engine 
offered. 

My company couldn’t use big- 
ger space, blacker ink, better cuts, 
or employ slicker talkers as sales- 
men in presenting our goods to 
buyers. Our higher price was 
necessarily a handicap in market- 
ing our product. 





At the same time the cheap en- 
gine man was about as bad off 
as were we. High sales expense, 
due to keen competition, cut int 
us both and into the buyer 
well. 

Builders of gas engines of froin 
20 to 200-hp. employ traveling 
representatives, more or _ less 
clever men w ho pose as “engineer- 
salesmen.” Connections are mace 
with machinery and supply houses 
and dealers handling small gas 
and gasoline engines to act as 
local representatives. They are 
supposed to be lookouts and to 
originate Or develop sales for the 
larger gas-engine units. 

The function of these resident 
houses is to go as far as they can 
with any deal—which ordin irily 
means handing out the builder's 
printed matter—then reporting the 
case and having the salesman get 
on the ground to handle the busi- 
ness. 

The builder in the meantime 
does his advertising and refers in- 
quiries in territory to the local 
representatives. Where not rep- 
resented, the salesman is sent 
posthaste to get in touch with 
the prospective business at {first 
hand. 

My experience and acquaintance 
with the trade gave me an oppor- 
tunity of knowing that practically 
all of us builders were facing the 
same set of conditions. Yet no 
one seemed ready to break away 
from the old practice. * * * 

For the purpose of getting an 
additional, and I considered a pro- 
fessional, view-point of the prob- 
lem, we enlisted the services of 
the J. Walter Thompson Company 
and aided them to the utmost with 
all the intimate and confidential 
information we possessed, con- 
ducting a thorough and searching 
investigation. Perhaps nothing 
better than their report concisely 
states the conditions. Part of this 
report follows: 

The present method of reaching the 
user through the usual trade channels 
of salesmen, agent, dealer and jobber is 
deficient in that it cannot be con- 
trolled with any degree of certainty or 
the effectiveness of the impression of 
the user assured. 

Every element intervening between 
factory and user weakens the direct 
force of the factory influence, in the 
same way that every joint in a pipe 
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SERVICE; erages 8,000 copies daily. 


MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 
“The Silver City” ‘ational. silver 0. 


Meriden has an unusuallylarge anywhere in New _ England; 


number of people of means, and Meriden’s savings bank deposits 

an exceptionally large percentage amount to $11,000,000.00 and most 

of wealth to population; of this is held by small depos- 
Meriden’s big manufacturing  itors; 

concerns employ skilled mechan- Meriden has no illiteracy, and 


ics almost exclusively, and pay has a great percentage of news- 
the highest wages that are paid paper readers to population. 


MERIDEN MORNING RECORD 


Established in 1860. The only morning newspaper in 


MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


and its four tributary towns. 


ONLY TWO-CENT NEWS- Member of the American News- 
PAPER in a field of 60,000 paper Publishers’ Association ; 
POPULATION; Bn, Meriden — of the 

nacik ; ; aily Newspaper Club; 
oo —— Scarcely any of the daily pa- 

ee : pers of other Connecticut cities 

Only Meriden paper having sold in Meriden. 

THE ASSOCIATED PRESS Record’s CIRCULATION av- 
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Of 7 to Advertising Men 


mY | Before your club, league or asso- 
ciation offers a prize or presents a 


/ Loving Cup, it will be worth while 





for you to remember that we supply 
the cups and trophies for many of 
the leading clubs and associations. 


Our designs for cups and trophies 
are to be had in either sterling or 
plated ware. 


Made by the manufacturers of the 


famous 1847 ROGERS BROS. 
“Silver F Plate that Wears’’ 


Write for our Trophy Catalogue 
‘“p» 





MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 
Meriden, Conn. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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To BUYERS OF | 
ADVERTISING 


WEp produce original and artistic 
ADVERTISING SIGNS, CUT OUTS, 
DISPLAY STANDS AND SPECIALTIES 
IN PAPER AND CARDBOARD to fit 
your proposition, or we will carry 
that idea of your own to successful 
completion. 

ell us what you manufacture 
and what class of dealers handle 
your goods and let us suggest 
‘just the thing’’ to back up your 
general publicity and move your 
goods from where they are to 
where they ought to be. Drop usa 
ine. We are serving others --let 
us serve you. 








“* Advertising Specialties 
that Signify Existence.’’ | 

















Feister-Owen 
Press 
Philadelphia 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR PRINTING 


Almanacs 
Booklets 
Catalogs 
Circulars 


Milwaukee 





Large Editions 


PROCESS COLOR WORK 
AND LITHOGRAPHY 








Get into communication with 
our nearest plant 


| 
| 


INK 


creates friction and reduces the | 
sure. 

When such intervening element 
almost wholly beyond factory c 
they are actively detrimental t 
able intercourse between build 
user, setting as they do a limit 
volume transmitted and through 
ciency reducing the initial force. 

When these uncontrollable el 
add a burdensome load to the 
merchandising they should b 
away with, unless there are 
reasons why they should be pe: 
to exert even a negative contr 
the output. 

Since neither jobbers or deal 
now depended upon to create a: 
do not now pretend to supply e: 
eering advice or special infor: 
other than that contained in cata 
and factory publicity, do not 
complete stocks, use the same s 5 
of information as are used by e 
manufacturer in ascertaining cre: a 
servi 1S 


ings, perform no_ special 

agents, do not guarantee the 
facturer any stated amount of bus ness 
nor purchase stock beyond c nt 
sales in return for exclusive terri: ry, 
privileges, or speeial discounts, ey 
have ceased to be a necessary meats of 
distribution so far as the gas-engine 


is concerned. 

since the development of 
a market for your engine will entail 
making its merits known, understood 
and appreciated in the field from 


industry 
Therefore, 





business is to come, the means to be 
used in accomplishing this result s)ould 
as gim! as possible be: 
nder the complete contro! of 
the Bel 
The most direct route to the s 
pective purchaser; 
8. Not to add dead weight to the 


overhead expense or to the selling price 
of the engines. 

Publicity, as hereinafter described, is 
the only means for marketing this 
product that complies with the 
three strictures. It can be held 
complete control, takes the most 
course from builder to user and, prop- 
erly administered, will develop | suffi- 
cient immediate business to justify it 
as a profitable investment, exert a 
present influence on a possible fu ire 
market and create a prestige or g od 
will which as a live asset should hav 
a value equal to the amount spent. 

To comply with the above require- 
ments, the publicity should consist of 
display advertio: ments in trade and 
technical publications, editorials _ex- 
plaining the adaptability of gas engines 
in general and the especial virtues 


the “Elyria horizontal tandem in’ part 














es 





ular; news items such as factory note 
of general interest, description of pe- 
culiar incidents and unusual results ac- 


complished in service rendered and 
economy effected; illustrated descrij 
tive matter distributed to technical 
schools, colleges, consulting and cor 
structing engineers; catalogue matt 

with illustrations and descriptions th 

tell in simple, non-technical language 4 
gas-engine story that will interest and 
convince; illus strated testimonials or ré 
ports of installations that describe con- 
ditions before and after, state require- 
ments, specifications, results of tests 
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and compatinan of costs and letters | Some Industries with distributing 
fr satished users. 

se to be supplemented by  cor- headquarters and factories 


dence giving specific informa- 
ti engineering advice, talks on the 
e my and satisfaction of buying 
direct and new arguments that come 
up the work progresses. 


\iter receiving this report, my 
‘iates practically decided to 
itt me in a direct sales effort. 
a pamphlet we issued we ex- 

pla'.ed how we were able to sell 

for $1,650, at a profit, the identical 
ene ne for which the user had pre- 
iovsly been made to pay from 


$2,100 to $2,250. The former high 


cost is explained, of course, by the 
expense of the old, indirect 
me 0d of making the sale. To 


quote from page 12 of “The Sales- 





ilyzing the business at our office, 
I classified the sofirces of inquir- 
hich result ed in sales as follows: 
| rst, in number, from advertising, 
lir. t_ or indirect. By this I mean 
use of copy in papers and by circular- 


s cond, through prospective user 
hav ig seen, heard or read about the 
pe: tion of our gas engine or some 
ther, and applying direct. 

rd, and I am bound to admit a 


third at that, are the inquiries | 


vhih have originated from the use of 
a fine-toothed comb by me or my sales- 
t in the personal contact solicitation. 

‘ow far or in just what direc- 
t our advertising will go, we 
stil] have to decide. It seems 
possible that in this we shall stray 
from the beaten paths of the reg- 
ulars in our line to a certain ex- 


To re-enforce our plan we have | 


just begun putting out our new 
book, “Efficient Gas Power,” 
ich in addition to being a cata- 
gue of our engine, contains, as 
its title indicates, “facts about gas 
gine practice not generally 
kt we and never before pub- 
sed, 
eo 
\ EVENING’S CONSIDERATION 
OF WASTE IN ADVERTISING 





“Wastes” was the topic discussed at 
monthly meeting of the Advertis- 

z Men’s League of New York on 
\nril 6. The speakers were Arthur 
tt Sproul, of the advertising de- 
srtment of the Greenhut-Siegel Cooper 
Adolph Roeder, immigration com- 
ssioner of New Jersey; Calvin H. 
ther, of the National Cloak & Suit 
pany, and Gerald B. Wadsworth, 





located in 


Portland 
Maine’s Largest City! 


Vire Screens. 

(Largest in the World) 
Paper Mills 
Silk Mills. 
Lumber Mills. 
Marine Specialties. 
Canning Factories. 
Confectionery. 
Matches. 
Drain Pipes. 
Iron Works. 
Furniture. 
Leather Goods. 
Paints and Oils. 
Stoves and Furnaces. 
Agricultural Implements. 
Carriages. 
And many others. 


‘Evening Express 


Maine’s Largest Daily 
Circulation! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 





$20,000,000 INVESTED 


in industrial plants in Bristol, Va.- 
Tenn., make it and the adjacent terri- 
tory a first-class market for advertisers. 

Brick-yards, overall, spoke and mat- 
tress factories, lumber and_ extract 
plants, foundries and machine shops, 
tanneries, paper mills, etc., are ex- 
amples of the varied business interests 
to be found in Bristol. As a conse- 
quence of this activity, the town is the 
logical center of a wide and prosperous 
territory. 

To sell to the people who are sup- 
plied with the necessities and luxuries 
of life from Bristol, the advertiser has 
one certain means—to use the only three 
papers published in Bristol The News 
and The Herald-Courier, daily, semi- 
weekly and Sunday, with their com- 
bined circulation of 9,700 copies per 
day, go into practically every home 
within a radius of 75 miles. 

No other newspaper in the country 


| covers as large a territory so exclu- 


| this territory. 


e M. P. Gould Advertising Agency, 


York. 


sively as do Bristol’s three papers cover 


Send for a copy of “Truth,” a book- 
let of facts that may surprise you. 


THE BRISTOL PUBLISHING CORP. 
Frank Leake, Manager 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 

Foreign Representatives 
New York—Payne & Young—Chicago 
ARRAY EE LATS DOI, 
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Department Not only in this 
country but 

Stores As abroad _—_ depart- 
Distribution sent stores have 
Factors grown to im- 


mense proportions. The Bon 
Marche in Paris is reputed to sell 
yearly $48,000,000 worth. This rep- 
resented in American equivalent, 
with duty levied on French goods, 
would be over $75,000,000. 

There is a department store in 
the West selling at retail, ap- 
proximately, $30,000,000 a year. 
and employing between. 3,000 and 
4,000 people. They have had as 
high as a_ quarter of a million 
people enter their store in a day. 

The Bon Marche is reputed to 
have sold over 100,000 pairs of kid 
gloves at the first of their great 
annual glove sales. This sale has 
been copied by many of the large 
department stores of this country. 
One department store in the West 
sold, in one day, 3.000 dozen live 
frogs for bait, and at Christmas 
another large department store sold 
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over 3,000 turkeys, which illus- 
trates the amazing versatility of the 
big department stores. Nowa 
days they sell everything—big 
yachts, automobiles and portab): 
houses as well as goldfish, dog 
and square meals. 

The reason for their growth 
admittedly not for their servic. 
or even for their prices in 
cases, but mostly for their cen 
tralized convenience. To | 
quickly a great variety of thin 
under one roof is a big factor 
convenience. Due to this depar: 
ment-store habit of  buyii 
which naturally tends to increa 
(and would increase a great 
faster if comparative prices, 
quality, and poor service we: 
remedied) the department store is 
becoming a _ bigger and |! 
ger problem*® to the = manu- 
facturer. Whether he does or 
whether he doesn’t sell to them 
they become problems. If he 
doesn’t sell to them, and he builds 
up a reputation, they get his gonds 
somehow and cut prices; and if he 
tries to sell to them they want 
impossible concessions. 

In view of this, and in view of 
the complaints of service as told in 
this issue by a prominent adver- 
tising man, PRINTERS’ INK will 
print some special articles by va- 
rious advertising men, both from 
the department-store view and 
from the manufacturer’s point of 
view. Some very pointed analyses 
and constructive criticisms will be 
presented. 


Increasing “Scientific manu- 
“Families of {turing” should 


be the title of a 
99 
Products propaganda simi- 


lar to the craze for “scientific” 
management; for “scientific” (only 
another name for accuracy and 
practicality) is a good description 
of the development going on in 
many up-to-date plants. 

Every product has its “off sea- 
sons,” and its unproductive gaps 
in the continuity of manufacturing 
process or selling organization 
How to take up this loose energy. 
or waste product or off season, 
or, to put it positively instead of 
negatively, how to take advan- 
tage of the fuller possibilities of a 
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plant or selling organization or 
good will—is a problem keenly 
appreciated by the higher stra- 
tecists of manufacture. 

During the past year or more 
there has been a surprising in- 
crease of birth rate in manufactur- 
ine families. Additional products 
have been announced almost every 
month by already well-established 
concerns. The makers of Ivory 
Scap, though already heavy man- 
uf cturers of other laundry prod- 
ucts, have announced a new 
member of the family—a vegetable 
shortening. Libby, McNeill & 
Liby (part of the Armour fam- 
ily) have announced the purchase 
of the old Sea Foam baking pow- 
der. 

’erhaps more interesting than 
any instance is the expansion of 
the Corn Products Refining Co. 

\ccording to an official, that 
company has gone into the busi- 
ness of manufacturing jams and 
jellies, and is interested with 
others in the manufacture of mo- 
lasses. During the last year Corn 
Products Refining Co. bought 
complete control of St. Louis 
Preserving Co., in which it had 
held an interest for some time 
previous. The latter company con- 
sumes about 25,000 barrels of 
glucose a year. It is the intention 
of Corn Products Co. to erect a 
new plant for the making of jams 


‘and jellies at Granite City, Mo., 


and soon to begin selling and ad- 
vertising them under the Refining 
Co.’s own name. 

In addition to this extensive 
acquisition, the same company has 
bought the Novelty Candy Co., 
and is already taking steps to ad- 
vertise nationally a popular-priced 
brand of candy. 

Manufacturers who _ fondly 
imagine they can beat the world 
with one product might profitably 
take thought at this tendency to- 
ward expansion. A salesman can 
talk five or six allied lines to deal- 
ers and wholesalers at very little 
more expense than one; and a 
single trade-mark or good-will 
reputation is perfectly competent 
to support a line of products and 
advertise them at a far lower cost 
per unit than a single article could 
be exploited. 


Civil War ‘Southern France 
is almost in a 
— state of civil war 


over nothing but 
the threatened deprivation of the 
champagne makers of the right to 
use the name “champagne.” 

To people far away it seems 
amazing that so much feeling 
should be aroused over simply a 
proposed shifting of names. Ina 
peculiar fashion the power of a 
trade-mark is being vividly dem- 
onstrated. It is as though an oak 
of many years’ growth were sud- 
denly uprooted, and the amazing 
network, reach and _ gripping 
strength of the roots were being 
demonstrated. Entwinings and 
holds which have been  unsus- 
pected because hidden are encoun- 
tered, and before they can be re- 
leased force and upheaval of a 
radical sort must occur. 

The situation is made of na- 
tional intensity because of the pe- 
culiar European habit of using 
geographical names for trade- 
marks—or, to be strictly accurate, 
because of the necessity for using 
geographical names for trade- 
marks after the makers fail to 
provide any individual trade-mark. 
The Government was obliged not 
long ago to “delimit” the area of 
“Bordeau” Champagne, because 
it had overlapped the geographi- 
cal boundaries. Growers in Aux 
were naming their product Bor- 
deau, claiming it to have become 
generic. 

A significant and timely con- 
trast is afforded by an article in 
this issue concerning the added 
protection through advertising 
which the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany is taking for the name “Ko- 
dak.” Shrewd and fair conserva- 
tion of trade-mark value has been 
the foundation rock of American 
manufacturing success. The big 
growers in southern France who 
are now pushed off the cham- 
pagne platform with a herd of 
others, are down at the bottom 
of the ladder of individuality. If 
they had been wise they might 
have been entirely immune from 
the wreckage following the giving 
up of a name. If the growers 
are wise collectively, they will 
even now stop their foolish la- 
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menting and co-operatively adopt 
a name and advertise it in America 
and elsewhere. Their product 
must have commercial value and 
ought to be able to keep its market 
steady—by simply taking modern 








steps to fix identity and affirm 
quality. 

Almost every- 
The Adver- body in the ad- 


tising Waste vertising busi- 
Bogey ness is dead cer- 
tain there is ap- 
palling waste in advertising. It }s 
the favorite topic at advertising 
club discussions, and such a thrill- 
ing case can be made for the con- 
tention that shivers are apt to 
traverse the hearers’ spines as 
they listen. Perorations noble as 
the exhortations of Clay or Web- 
ster can be built upon the as- 
sumption of waste. 

But where do the orators arrive 
when they get through? They 
might as well have been orating 
about the sins of the Great White 
Way or the folly oi going to sea in 
leaky boats. However skillful in 
calking leaks, the elimination of 
leaks depends so much on the boat 
—and you can’t get a new boat in 
the middle of the sea. There are 
many advertisers whose proposi- 
tion or whole individual character 
is such that they cannot avoid ad- 
vertising waste. When an adver 
tiser says that all he expects ad- 
vertising to accomplish is to “‘cre- 
ate a favorable feeling,” where is 
the judge that can make a chart of 


his advertising waste? It wil! 
simmer down inevitably to an 
opinion—a___ personal opinion 


backed by no conclusive evidence. 
Julius Schneider, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of The Fair, 
Chicago, said the other night to 
the Agate Club, Chicago, “Adver- 
tising waste is largely a matter of 
deliberate choice or lack of 
nerve in the face of demands.” 
This is a significant sentence, and 
illustrates how much _ personal 
character enters into an advertis- 
ing campaign. Few situations in 
selling (unlike manufacturing) 
are exactly alike, and qualities 
of character form the very life of 
an advertiser’s success or fail- 


ure, 





What the 
orators ignore is that there 
a great deal more waste in 


“advertising w 


under - aggressive than thr 
over-aggressiveness. Everyly 
ready to pounce upon some 
tising that is done and prov 
waste; but nobody tries t 
pute how much more wi 
wasted if the advertiser did 
vertise at all. All adverti 
pioneering, and the best 
who ever blazed trails took 
false steps, doubled on his 
and many other things 
proved to be inaccurate and 
ish. 

One man’s recipe for eli 
ing waste may be another’s 1 
for building business. The 
thing is to study your busine 
certain large advertiser « 
veriest general-publicity type. w 


has been very frequently criticised 


for “waste,” has satisf 
demonstrated to a chosen few 
his confidence that, cons 
his product and his trade sit 
his present kind of advertis 
high-class strategy—the mourn 
er’s bench of “waste” critics to th 
contrary notwithstanding. 
Waste lies as frequently 1 
qualities of the man as _ in 
methods of his 
all “waste in advertising” is 


advertising; and 


elastic, relative and nebulous term 


“ALL-BRITISH 
SADE” ON 


The long-heralded _ “All-British S 


“SHOPP ING CRU 


ping Crusade” took place during 
week of March 27-April 1. in Great 
tritain. During this week shopkeepers 


in Great Britain are expected to s 
only British-made goods on their « 
ters and in their 
chasers are expected to 
shopping to such articles. 
The movement is the direct out 
of agitation by the Union Jacl 
trial League, which wants a ur 
design and trade-mark for all Br 
goods, accompanied by such words 
3ritish made.” The movement 
the sanction of the King and Queer 
here are dangers in this sort 
trade movement. The New Y 
World points out, for the 


confine 











windows, and pur 


‘same sen 


timent to which appeal is now made 
may be evoked thereby in other 1: 
tions to which Great Britain annua 
sel's nearly $2,000,000,000 worth 
goods.” 
eS ee 
Grant G. Gordon, who has been s 


scription manager of the Sunset Ma 
sine for the past three years, 


appointed assistant business 


has beet 
manager 
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JUDGING TECHNICAL JOUR- 
NAL CIRCULATION 


HOW AN ADVERTISER’ MAY ESTAB- 
LISH THE USE TO HIM OF A PERI- 
ODICAL’S READERS—INQUIRY INTO 
METHODS OF GETTING READERS 
ESSENTIAL—PLANS THAT LUM- 
BER UP A LIST WITH PROFITLESS 
NAMES 


By E. H. Schulze, 


Of the American Machinist, New York. 


Wide-awake advertisers in tech- 
nical publications are studying 
more and more carefully the class 
of readers they are paying good 
money to reach. Progressive pub- 
lishers are instructing their so- 
licitors to educate advertisers in 
how to judge circulation. The 
argument of quantity circulation 
is giving way to quality of circu- 
lation. Solicitors are explaining 
step by step just how their circu- 
lation covers the field, what of- 
fers they make to subscribers, the 
sales plans used, etc., and in these 
explanations the keenly interested 
advertiser is able to find proof 
that their publication is worthy of 
his patronage. 

It is a comparatively simple 
matter to judge the character and 
interest of the readers by the sub- 
scription offers made by the pub- 
lisher. 

Certainly no premium should 
assume such value that the pre- 
mium itself becomes the whole 
show and the subscription merely 
an incident. Premiums may be 
used without detriment if used 
judiciously. They are sometimes 
necessary to interest new readers 
in a paper about which they know 
nothing. Attractive combinations 
can be made that place the pre- 
mium at a cash value of not more 
than half the subscription price 
of the paper. If the publisher 
offers premiums, Mr. Advertiser, 
study their character carefully. 
You can’t offer something “cheap” 
in combination with a subscrip- 
tion, and interest an intelligent, 
responsible reader. High-class 
offers appeal to high-grade read- 
ers, and remember this, the more 
cash a man is willing to pay for 
the paper itself, the higher he 
values his purchase. 
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But a subscription offer is not 
everything. True, it will tell you 
what kind of people read the 
paper, but it will not explain how 
thoroughly the paper covers it: 
field. Study the sales method 
Getting local agents by mail 
produce a reasonable amount 
business. Salaried subscript 
men are better producers of ¢! 
men they can reach than are sales 
letters. Yet no one of these meth- 
ods is complete in itself. The 
publisher must use them all—and 
then some—to cover the | 
thoroughly. One plan reinforces 
the other. 

Every power plant, mill, ma- 
chine shop, manufactory, etc. hias 
one or more men who do the buy- 
ing or influence it. These, Mr 
Advertiser, are the men you must 
reach. The publication with the 
greatest number of such readers 
in the greatest number of con- 
cerns is the best medium. Mere 


quantity circulation in any one 
concern at the expense of no sub- 
scriptions at all in a dozen am 
concerns is a losing proposition 
for you. 

It is even safe to judge the 


character of a publication’s read- 
ers by the methods employed in 
getting them to subscribe. There 
lies the advertising strength of 
the publication. The modern cir- 
culation problem must be handled 
by specialists who work hand in 
hand with the advertisers—men 
who understand advertising and 
selling—men who do not neglect 
the interests of the advertisers 
for personal gratification in get- 
ting a big circulation that has 
nothing to recommend it but 
quantity. “Readers that read” 
must be the circulation man- 
ager’s slogan. He cannot sell 
goods nor can he prostitute his 
subscription list for your circular- 
izing; but he can guarantee that 
his circulation consists of men 
who either have an influencing 
voice in purchasing or the direct 
power to buy. It’s up to you to 
do the rest, for the high-grade 
technical paper is an automatic 
finder of buyers for the advertis- 
er’s product, his silent salesman 
who is on the job when he is 
needed, 
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“NEWSPAPER NIGHT” 
CUSE 


IN SYRA- 





The Syracuse Aivertiaing Men’s Club 


celebrated ‘‘New ro a Night” on 
Marc 27 in a highly original, amus- 
ing and edifying way. ‘he various 


feats of wit and humor that preceded 
the more solid portion of the evening 
were SO novel and vivid that the 420 
clubmen and guests were electrified 
into a high state of attention. Among 
the many guests were Arthur Brisbane, 
editor of the New York Evening Jour- 
nal; W. C. Freeman, advertising man- 
ager of the New York Evening Mail; 
Man'y M. Gillam, advertising counsel 
of the New York Herald; Paul Block 
and Collin Armstrong of New York, 
and William H. Armstrong, president 
of the Rochester Advertising Club. 


President Walter B. Cherry, 
club, was toastmaster. 

Two of the humorous features which 
made hits were the fake war extra of 
the Efnink Choinel and the ‘“Souse 
— of the New York Evening 


of the 


Wail. 
Mr. Freeman, in his address, de- 
clared his belief that newspaper ad- 


vertising rates were too low. xtracts 
from other addresses will be published 
later. 


tor 


Charles R. Custer has been appointed 
general advertising manager of the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern Railway to suc- 
ceed Charles G. Hall, who resigned to 
accept a position with the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company at Philadelphia. Mr. 
Custer has hoon assistant to Mr. Hall. 








_ Wanted—A Job! 


even years ago I determined 

to _ advertising my life’s vo- 
cation. Since then I have strictly 
adl ped to a fixed policy—to ob- 
tain experience even at the ex- 
pense of immediate financial re- 
muneration. I have voluntarily 
resigned from two good positions 
to accept smaller salaries, but 
where I was offered valuable train- 
ing. And now I want to cash in 
—to connect permanently with an 
organization offering a good fu- 
ture for good work, as advertising 
or sales manager, or assistant 
advertising and sales manager, 
or with a small growing agency. 
RECORD: Two years with the larg- 

est firm of its kind in the world—super- 
vising and directing the work of sales- 


mer and giving them co-operation by 
direct mail promotion with dealer and 








consumer; a year and a half in the 
general agency field; three years as 
assistant advertising manager of a 
$10,000,000.00 corporation, whose ex- 
penditures for varied forms of advertis- 

during that period exceeded 





$900,000.00, a substantial part of which 
was spent by my personal direction. 
Mine has been a well-rounded experi- 
and a comprehensive training 






from the standpoint of the sales man- 
ager, advertising agent, and advertising 
manager. 


QUALIFICATIONS: Am conversant 
with modern selling and direct mail 
motion methods—sales stimulus. I 
am a successful buyer of advertising 
merchandise—engravings, electros, art 
work, window cards, cut-outs, etc. 
know how to prepare effective printing, 





how to buy it economically, and super- 
vise it so that it is delivered right, and 
on time. I have bought printing to the 
value of a quarter as million dollars, 
with increased efficiency and with a 
saving exceeding $15,000.00, compared 
with previous prices paid. I know what 
constitutes result- + gee 2 copy; un- 
derstand media, and how to buy space, 
and at what price. And above every- 
thing else, I have vigorous enthusiasm, 
modified by a keen commercial instinct. 
I can work just as well, and ha pily, 
in Keokuk, Iowa, as in New York 
am not an expensive man, although m 
work I do is of the expensive caliber. 
I seek a permanent connection with a 
future, rather than immediate salary, 
and desire my ability, earnestness and 
integrity to be put to every test that 
a shrewd manufacturer or manager can 
devise. 
Address “‘A. M.,”’ care of Printers’ Ink. 


My Services 
Will Mean 
Profit to 


Some Firm. 
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AN ADVENTURER’S ADVER- 
TISING CONFESSIONS 
EASE WITH WHICH GEORGE GRAHAM 

RICE RELIEVED PUBLIC OF $200,- 

000,000—A STRIKING ILLUSTRA- 

TION OF WHAT ADVERTISING CAN 

DO WHEN STAGE 1S SET 

When George Graham Rice (the 
“master adventurer in popular 
finance,” as the editor of Adven- 
ture calls him, the man who has 
been instrumental in separating 
the public from more than $200,- 
000,000 of its money by schemes of 
publicity and promotion), broke 
the news to a newly established 
brokerage firm in the new mining 
camp of Goldfield, Nevada, in 
1904, that it needed advertising to 
move its stocks, the manager was 
perfectly aware of the fact. 

“We are alres idy spending $100 
a month,” he said. 

“One hundred dollars a month!” 
exclaimed Rice. “Why, you ought 
to be spending that much every 
hour! Z 

And Rice was right. The first 
thousand dollars the firm trusted 
him with brought down a golden 
shower, and within two months 
the firm was spending $5,000 to 
$10,000 a week for advertising. 
That was only the beginning. 

Rice is telling the story in 
Adventure. It is of particular in- 
terest at this time, coming as it 
does only a few weeks after the 
promoter got into difficulties with 
the United States Post-Office au- 
thorities and the courts, and had 
his brokerage house in New York 
closed. It throws an interesting 
light upon the newspaper situa- 
tion, and shows how easy it is for 
an “adventurer” to break into the 
advertising business. 

Rice found himself a “busted” 
New Yorker sojourning on a 
ranch near Stockton, Cal., in 1904. 
He was drawn to the mining camp 
of Goldfield, and after various 
adventures, opened the Goldfield- 
Tonopah Advertising Agency, 
which consisted of a pine-board 
table in rented desk-room. He 
says of this venture: 

The idea of applying to the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
for recognition did not occur to me. 1 


did not know that such wes the 
of agents. I did believe, 
from my ad-writing experience 
Maxim & Gay Company, New jy 
that I could write money-getting 
tising copy. 

Further, my experience ir 
contracts with advertising ave 
the publication of Maxim & Ga 
vertising in newspapers throug 
land, had, it seems, conve; 
sufficient information § reg 
end of the business to fortify 
my new field. 











With his first thousand d 
Rice took large space in tw 
known newspapers The re 
were so good that, as said, 
brokerage firm employing hin 
soon spending from $5,000 
$10,000 a week for advertis: 

My contracts with the advertis 
quired them to pay me one-time 
and my contracts with the pul 
permitted me to send in copy 
time rates, and the profit was 


forty-five per cent. And inasn as 
I always sent cash with the order, my 
copy was in great demand. leed 


my agency was fairly inundat 
after day by newspapers from 
the country, the managers of 
were clamoring for the Goldfiel 


ness. 


Rice states that within tree 
years his advertising agency in- 
serted in the neighborhood oi 
million dollars’ worth of adver 
tising in the newspapers of the 
United States, chiefly those in 1] 
big cities. He knew little about 
mines, but was an enthusiast, and 
as he says, “My enthusiasm un- 
doubtedly carried itself to the 
readers of my advertisemen 
He continues: 


Sut the tone of the adve 
copy did not entirely explain + suc 
cess in bringing the money into Gold- 
field. The stock offerings undoubtedly 
struck a popular chord. Tens of t! 
sands of people who for years had | 
imbibing the daily financial deoeicl es 
of the newspapers, but whose incomes 
were not sufficient to permit them to 

indulge in stock market speculation 
volts and industrials, found in cheap 
mining stocks the thing they were 1 
ing for—an opportunity for those wit 
limited capital to give full play to their 
gambling or speculative instinct. 











Time and again promotions 
were almost completely subscribed 
by telegraph in advance of mail 
responses reaching Goldfield; and 
it frequently needed but the pub- 
lication of a half-page advertise 
ment in forty or fifty big news 
papers of a Sunday to bring to 
Goldfield by wire before Monday 
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sht sufficient reservations to — ie en eae such iy 
bs - anak ° ° ong inancl advertisers, was Oo en- 
guararitee oversubscription in a deaver first to get names of investors 
few (ays. rather than immediate results from the 
Qjid-time promoters had_ been advertisements, and to follow them up 
esting time sed sane heell dee by correspondence. 
wasting time and money yuliding In spending the first $1,000 appro- 
up ucker lists” to circularize. "4 for advertising from Goldfield, 
Rice went after quick results. He split the money between two _news- 
papers on one day. I constructed large 
display advertisements and appealed ‘ol 
It s easy to give full play to the direct quick replies. This succeeded 
for experimenting in the evo- 
f siaiine stock Sesasetion in Later Rice organized | a news 
The old system and the one bureau as an adjunct of the ad- 



















Everyone Reads the Advertisements 
On Taylor Trade Winning Thermometers 


matter what the time of the year the There are many ways of advertising by 
erature is a matter of interest—that is use of seasonable novelties, but none so 
laylor Thermometers mark the high applicable all the year—so certain of atten- 
point in permanent advertising value, tion as an artistic, striking Taylor Ther- 





the lowest point in successful 
rtising cost. Your advertise- 
t on Taylor Thermometers is 
1 by hundreds of customers 
prospective customers every 


The Taylor 


makes no difference what 
you sell—you can tell your busi- 


mometer. We have been making 
Thermometers 60 years, study- 
ing their advertising significance 
and we have some interesting 
facts to put before you. 


Thermometer 


We won't send a salesman if 
you write, but we wiil send some 




















, n story better, ionger, and interesting literature. Write us 
° per on Taylor Thermometers today on your business stationery 

n- t in any other way. stating otticial position, mention- 

4 ery one to whom you send ing Printers’ Ink, and we will 
rae a !aylor Thermometer with your send, without charge, a hand- 
| T ertisement on it, values the some card thermometer—as a 
the gift, puts it where it will be seen, sample, in addition to our litera- 


keeps it there. 


ot Mf] TAYLOR BROS. CO. 


ture, write today. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 



























d Where the good Thermometers come from. 
un- 
s % . « & 4 & 
tising 
y suc 
* 1d 





New York Addressing and Mailing Dispatch 


FAC-SIMILE TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS REPRODUCED 





Addressing of Envelopes, Wrappers, Postal Cards, Etc. Folding, En- 
closing and Malling. Envelopes Addressed and Filled in by Typewriter 


otions 

cribed Compilers of Original Mailing Lists of Automobile Owners 
mal 

1; and Delivery of Circulars, Catalogs, Pamphlets, Price Lists, Calendars, 
gut Samples, Packages, Etc., addressed or unaddressed, in 

> pul Greater New York. Telephone, 4046 Beekman 

ertisc 


news Dispatch Bidg., 43 Fulton St., New York, N.Y. 
ing t 
fonday 
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The Effective Way 
to Keep Your Name 
Before the Buyers 


Here is a“‘sales-aid” that 
really will promote sales 
by securing the buyer's 
good will and by serving 
as a constant reminder 
and a suggestion to order 
your goods. 


A SOLID 14kt. 
GOLD DIAMOND 
POINT SAFETY 
CLIP FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


—with your name on 
the holder in any color 
enamel. 

—and our guarantee of 
absolute satisfaction to 
the user. 

From $30 to $100 
per hundred. 

This Sterling silver 
fountain pen, $1.00 
each, as a sample of our 
better quality Pens. 
Just write us what price 
pens you would like to 
test and we will gladly 
send samples. 

Other fountain pens 
with gold-plated _ nibs 
from 10c. to 25c. each 
in 500 lots for promis- 
cuous distribution. 


Diamond Point Pen 
Company 

86-88 E. Fulton St., New York 

Largest Manufacturers in U. S. 
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vertising agency and flooded the 


country with “human-interest 
stories” written about the camp 
its mines and its men. Rice says 


Most of the stories were accepted 
and published. Whenever _hesit: 
was observed publishers were temp: 
by the news bureau with large ady: 
tising copy to continue to give the c 
publicity. 

f such great assistance in aro: 
public interest did I find this work t': 
noted magazinists like James H 
were imported into camp and pr 
into service by the News Bure: 
write readable stories. 

Reports of gold discoveries, hig! 
at gaming tables, stampedes, hold 
narrow escapes, murders, etc., re: 
occasionally unreal, were used to 
the public's attention to the fact 
a mining camp called Goldfield » 
the horizon. 


Rice subsequently organize: a 
company of his own which made 
$3,000,000 in nine months. One 
$10,000 advertising campaign sold 
$320,000 worth of mining stock 
within ten days with an oversub- 
scription of $70,000 into the bar- 


gain. 
+2 


PRESTO COLLAR MAN ON EX 
PORT OPPORTUNITIES 


An increased interest in American 
ideas on the part of business men in 
Europe, particularly in Germany, is 
noted by Leon Mann, president of the 


Presto Collar Company, who_ recently 
returned from a trip abroad. He fo ind 
much to admire, however, in German 
laws and customs, particularly the fix- 
ing of a minimum wage in the tailor- 
ing trade, which harmonizes  differ- 
ences and standardizes conditions. 
“While abroad I completed the fur- 
ther organization of the offices of the 
Presto Coat Collar Company, which I 


established in the capitals of these 
countries during the early part of 
1910. 

“Another object of my trip abroad 


was to formulate and start advertising 
campaigns in these countries to popu- 
larize the Presto Collar for men’s, wo- 
men’s and children’s outer garments, 
and to secure licenses among the most 
prominent manufacturing concerns in 
these countries. I am glad to state 
that these various campaigns proved suc- 
cessful.” 


So os 


Earl Ellwood McCleish has left the 
newspaper field to become assistant 
advertising manager of the Regal Mo- 
tor Car Company of Detroit. For sev- 
eral years Mr. McCleish was city editor 
and later telegraph editor of the Buf- 
falo Express. In New York State his 
articles on aviation are well known. 
As a newspaper man, he scored the 
first “beat” in things aeronautical, cov- 
ering Curtiss’ first successful flight 
across Lake Keuka. 
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Novel Forms of Auxiliary 
Advertising 











Names and addresses of manufac- 
turers or distributors of articles men- 
tioned under this heading will be 
gladly supplied to PRINTERS’ INK 
readers if correspondence is addressed 
to The Auxiliary Advertising Depart- 
ment. Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 12 
West 3lst St., New York. 





George Borgfeldt & Company are us- 
ing a heart-shaped aluminum locket as a 
mean- of distributing samples of their 
perfu:ses) A small circular hole in 
the f ce of the locket discloses a felt 
pad » hich is scented with the desired 
colog’*. On the reverse side are printed 
the c mpany name, address, etc. 





A combination of postal-card and 
booklet is going through the mail 
for cne cent. The booklet has eight 
pages and cover, back cover pasted on 
posta’ and held’ in place with a metal 
clip. Received from S. De Witt Clough. 
(Patent applied for.) 


ry R. Bauer, advertising man- 
tor Weser Pianos, sends a unique 
circular. It not only has a return 
but a small lead pencil, care- 
fully sharpened, is attached by seal. 
The dea is that no excuse can be of- 
fered for not signing and returning in- 
santer. The circular has been sent to 








If Your Advertising 
Booklet Doesn't “ Pull” 


you need CAMEO, and if 
it does “pull,” CAMEO 
will make it more effective. 
The reason is that CAMEO 
lends a charm and distinc- 
tion of its own to good ty- 
pography and engravings. 
CAMEO is an absolutely 
lustreless, coated paper 
which enriches illustrations, 
deepens half-tones, dignifies 


type. 


CAMEO 





the retail trade, and, judging by results, | 


has made a very favorable impression. 





An out-of-the-ordinary novelty in the 
form of a metal inkstand has been put 
out by the Bush Terminal Company to 
rive manufacturers a graphic idea of 
the Terminal] buildings. The stand is a 
mode] of one of the Bush structures 
and is about six inches in height. The 
roof covers two wells, and freight cars 
at one side serve as a pen rack. 





Another inkstand has been the means 
of securing a valuable mailing list for 
the Geo. M. Newton Company. In the 
shape of the steam-trap valves manu- 
facturec by this concern, it has been 
offered free in the company’s trade pa- 
yer advertisements to those in charge of 
the purchasing of supplies for their 
plants. 

An improvement over the use of 
nilk bottle stoppers, for advertising pur- 
poses, has been brought out in the 
shape of a wooden cork, stamped with 
the advertiser’s story. The cork can be 
ued permanently and is also fitted with 
2 small steel hook for removing the 
pasteboard stopper supplied with all 
dottles, 





A V-shaped metal contrivance for 
‘erry hulling is being sent to consum- 
tts, to good effect, by manufacturers 
of kitchen utensils, canners and retail- 
trs in particular. The huller is simply 
astrip of nickeled tin, with blunt ends, 
and is operated by pinching the points 
together over the stem of the fruit. 


PAPER 


White or Sepia—for Printed Matter, 


There is no reflection of 
light, no glare from 
CAMEO. Therefore, it 
pleases the eye. Next, its 
marvelous, velvety surface 
gives a photogravure effect 
to common half-tones. A 
two-tone ink, brown or 
green, on Sepia CAMEO, 
gives the richest effect pos- 
sible with one-impression 
printing. 

Our Specimen Book is Yours 
for the asking. It should be in the 
hands of every man who has to 


do with printing. 


S. D. WARREN & CO. 
163 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 











“Give me a simple rule for the 
use of white space,” says an in- 
terested member of the class. 

There are a number of safe 
rules covering details of display, 
but no simple, safe rule on the 
use of white space can be given. 
A general rule about white space, 
like a rule about copy, must be 
subjected to so many exceptions 
that its simplicity soon vanishes. 
Proper white-space treatment de- 
pends on the medium, the article 
to be advertised, and the plan 
of | selling. 

The Schoolmaster was about to 
say that it is a sure thing that 
white space conveys no message, 
but even this is subject to quali- 
fication, for the liberal use of 
white space undoubtedly some- 
times creates a little distinctive- 
ness and may suggest to the ob- 
server that the advertiser is big 
and strong. Such subtle sugges- 
tions are often as valuable as 
direct statement. 

Nevertheless, it is true that the 
primary purpose of white space 
is to afford contrast—to make dis- 
plays stand out well, and to make 
advertisements more readable. 

But we have different kinds of 
white space to deal with and dif- 
ferent kinds of advertisements 
to use it in. The white space of 
a newspaper is different from the 
white space of a magazine printed 
on super paper, and there is a 
difference between white space on 
super paper and white space on 
enameled paper. 

“Use plenty of white space,” is 
a rule that more than one adviser 
has given, and thereupon some 
of the uninitiated proceed to in- 
clude broad bands of white space 
and leaded 8-point or 10-point 
body in a little mail-order adver- 
tisement printed on good white 
paper in a magazine with a line 
rate of $2 to $5. 

The white space of a news- 
paper, being what might be called 





a “dirty white,” affords much 
contrast than real white 
would. Consequently more 
must be used to get the 
contrast. Then, too, the spa 
the newspaper being cheap, 
large advertisements are use: 
thus it is necessary for eac! 
vertiser to either use more 
or buy special position. 

The newspaper condition 
not prevail with the mag c 
printed on a good grade of 
The white is better; there . re 
not, as a rule, so many adve ‘se- 
ments on the page; and the e is 
usually more variety to the dis- 


Hotel ] 


Empire 








FOR FAMILIi: 
AND TRANSI! (5 
BroadWay and 63r 
(Lincoln Squere 
New York City 
IN THE VERY CENTRE 
OF EVERYTHING 


Hotel Ermpire pas cies oo neem 


The New York Hotel 
Thats in the Center 
of Everything 
Radecki ee I 














ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS 
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$50 ———— 
200 ————— 
350 —— 


European pian, ako combination °-ah 
* fasts. 


EXCELLENT SERVICE 

















NE ae ea, FINE MUSIC 
gaan line aaa W. JOHNSON QUINN 
W Tonnson Quinn Fepretor Proprietor 








which means that all have 
chance. In small ad- 
small type can be 
without detriment. 
advertisements _ fre- 


plays, 
a_ better 
vertisements, 
used solid 
Mail-order 


quently look well with a white-- 


space margin of only four points 

The article to be advertised has 
as strong a bearing on the white- 
space treatment as the medium 
and the size of the advertisement. 

Some advertisements deal with 
such interesting subjects that with 
a strong attention-attracting head- 
line or an apt illustration you can 
be sure of getting a careful read- 
ing of a reasonable amount of 
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iall body type set solid; and ex- 
rience has shown that with ad- 
rtisements of this sort returns 

: not always proportionately in- 

eased when the size of the ad- 

rtisement and the size of the 
t-pe are enlarged. The School- 
aster has just seen some cor- 
spondence between a_ publisher 
id an experienced advertiser of 
article that sells at from $11 
$27.50, according to the model. 
he advertiser can get an attrac- 

e headline, illustration, and all 

e text needed to interest people 

d draw inquiry for a booklet, 

to two inches of magazine spéz ice. 

fter years of experience, he has 
en able to reduce his cost to 
iventy-eight cents per inquiry. 
in yielding to a certain publish- 

r’s persistence this advertiser re- 
ently prepared and inserted a 

0-line advertisement. The re- 

irns were increased but not pro- 

'rtionately—the cost for inquiries 
limbing to eighty cents. It is 
vident, therefore, that this ad- 
ertiser ran into the law of di- 
linishing returns when he _ in- 
reased his space 

On the other hard, there are 
dvertisements on subjects that do 
not possess such inherent interest. 
lew, if any, ad men can compel 
eople generally to read a long, 
‘losely set, small- -type advertise- 
ment about a scouring powder. 
In such cases we must use white 
space liberally and throw a con- 
cise message out boldly. in almost 
billboard style, so that he who 
runs may read. 

Don’t scatter or “dilute” the 
white space. It is common to see 
advertisements with so much 
leading of body and other dis- 
tribution of white space that the 
entire advertisement has a pale, 
uncontrasting effect that is as in- 
effective as the overdisplayed ad- 
vertisement. Note the Hotel Em- 
pire advertisement: this copy 
would be much helped by a con- 
centration of the white space and 
the body matter. Neither the at- 
tention-attracting or the easy- 
reading qualities are helped by 
sticking detached pieces of copy 
all around, centering many dis- 
plays, and having the advertise- 
ment full of spots and strips of 
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The Star Smashes 
All Records 


In Increased Advertising 
For Meath of March 


In March, 1911, Local prem 
ing in the Star showed an in- 
crease of 8,930 inches over 
March, 1910. 


Our nearest competitor in 


March, 1911, showed an increase 
of 28 inches over March, 1910. 








THIS EXCEPTIONAL IN- 
CREASE IS BASED EN- 
TIRELY ON RESULTS. 


Sonne yeas Circulation of 
The Daily Star for March, 1911, 


~ 24 058 


The Lincoln Daily Star has a 
larger circulation in Lincoln 
than any other newspaper. The 
Lincoln Daily Star has the larg- 
est circulation in Nebraska of 
any Nebraska newspaper pub- 
lished outside of Omaha. 











Wanted small specialties and 
novelties also_ children’s 
wearing apparcl and house- 
hold utilities for exclusive 
mail order housc just organ- 
ized. Reynaud & Co.,, 
Whitehall Bldg., New York. 
































German Families are Large 


and large families are large consumers. 
‘Think what a quantity of goods the 140,000 
or more German families consume that you 
reach by advertising with us. Rate, 36c. 
flat. Why not let us run your ad in the 





LINCOLN, NEB. 


Lincoln Freie Presse ; 
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white space. Concentrate the 
white space, and set the text in 
good, plain, uniform style. The 
billboard style of display, with 
nearly every line of display, is the 
right style for billboards, but not 
for advertisements to be read 
with the newspaper or magazine 
in the hand. Compare the revised 
layout for the Hotel Empire ad- 
vertisement. 

It is a safe rule to have no 
full-measure strip of white space 
within the main body of the ad- 
vertisement that is deeper than 
the white-space margin around the 
body. 






Prints and Adds 
Right Before Your Eyes 





THE WALES is different trom Addins 

Gfher adding machines, You can Vistble Machine 
see that af 2 glance But there is 

Bothing trcaky about the WALES. 

where Oey seed Seat hal Gt 5-Yeer Guarentee 

or half visible, but completely vis- ee WALES is the only aiding machine 
ible, Ths feature alone makes work Shier ges pou pote eect 

=: [ALES 25% more speedy pees operation for 5 years without 

pte erg corner er Prsanter the whee [ou ae asked wo 

pressing the nght key aut Re a 

mat corrects individual key | — - $F 

exrérs. No need to use error key. 4 
Tee = 6-Day Free Trial , 

adding without printing and tat oye Veneta” fest, 7 

‘without adding—the repeat me coupetinics oman” 7 The 

makes many a short cut other machine ithe WALES / 

the light keytouch and handle action Som coevnce you chm, “  MAder 


| 
| 


i 





Where a short display line next 
to the border leaves a spot of 
white space on each side, that 
display line may properly go 
closer to the border than the 
white-space margin would ordi- 
narily put it (see the “Hotel” and 
“Proprietor” displays in the orig- 
inal Hotel Empire advertisement), 
for the extra white space at the 
sides exaggerates the white space 
between display line and border. 

Excessive white space at the 
top of an advertisement is like- 
ly to make the entire display ap- 
pear bottom-heavy. An advertise- 
ment doesn’t look wrong if the 
top is heavier than the bottom, 
but the effect is poor when the 


bottom appears heavier than :' 
top. 

Remember that a display 
must have a little white sp: 
around it to make it stand 
well. But don’t get the idea + 
body type must always be lea: 
Body type is scientifically cu: 
be readable when set solid 
proper measures. Generally spc..\- 
ing, 6-point should not be <:t 
wider than 18 picas and 8 point 
should not exceed wider thar 
picas. Leading will make it ea 
for the eye to follow wide me.s- 
ures of body matter and thus p:r- 
mit wider setting, but it is often 
a better method to either use a 
larger size of type or to break 
space into two columns of mod- 
erate, easy-reading width. When 
it is essential to give the adver- 
tisement a light, open style, lead- 
ing is the right thing to do. 

The Wales Adding Machine ad- 
vertisement is an unusually fine 
example of white-space treatment 
and of good display generally 
Note that the pale silhouette fig- 
ure is lighter than the illustra- 
tion of the machine. Though we 
have here the human-interest ele- 
ment, the figure is without per- 
sonality, and this fact, the lighter 
tone of the drawing and the dotted 
lines all serve to force attention 
to the machine. The triple-rule 
border is just strong enough; a 
6-point solid border would have 
spoiled matters. The border ar- 
rangement around the coupon 
makes the diagonal corners of the 
advertisement balance. Note how 
strongly the headline is brought 
out; the eye can’t miss it. The 
name display is in a_ position 
where it is in good balance with 
the other displays. The other dis- 
plays are subordinated, so that the 
illustration and the two principal 
displays get a fine chance. The 
body type is just enough heavier 
than old style Roman to make 
this page as a whole of distinctive 
tone. 

This Wales advertisement mer- 
its close study. 





Willis Conant, new England repres- 
entative of the Monthly Magazine Sup- 
plement, has been appointed Western 
representative of that publication with 
offices in Chicago. His place in New 
England will be taken by H. B. Abbott. 
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Classified Advertisements 























ADDRESSING MACHINES 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
throughout the country and is the only one 
nsing the stencil immediately after the im- 
tismade. We also call attention to our new 
platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
t all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
ressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
‘E & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


Fok SALE:—Complete file of Printers’ Ink, 
Nov. '09 to Oct. '10; also complete file Adver- 
tiser’s Guide (published bythe late Stanley Day), 
June, 1889, to June, 1905. Make me an offer. 
Box 201, New Market, N. J. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





IRCULARS, BOOKLETS, etc., built with 

scanty regard for tradition or “humdrum.” 
FRANCIS I. MAULE, 401 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia. 








UBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Established 

Special facilities for placing advertise- 

ts by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


ADVERTISING MEDIA 








E TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
ite, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
hes the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





+ New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK years the coal trades’ leading 


pate foaleat, Write for rates. 


1E circulation ot the New York Worla, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 

morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day 


UBA OPPORTUNITIES" —the only 

monthly on the Island published in both 
Spanish and English. Circulates on every sugar- 
estate, tobacco plantation; is read by planters, 
fruit growers and truckmen, the rich producers 
and larger consumers of American goods. Sub- 
scription, $1 per annum, 2 years $1.50. L. Mac- 
ean Beers, Editor, Box 1078, Havana 














AD. WRITERS 





AT! rRACTIVE Booklets, circulars and bro- 

hures writtenin pure, forceful E nglish. Ma- 
terial prepared for8, 12: page house organs. Snap- 
py, business getting form letters written. Rea- 
sona as rates. H. E. Ising, 2812 Av.F.,Bk’l’n,N.Y. 





BILLPOSTING 





F* ED PEEL, official representative, THE 
ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS OF UNITED 
States and CANADA, Times Building, New 
York City. Send for estimates 





0 atio 
\ards Werke t for open date: 
..Providence R.I 





BOOKS FOR SALE 





jandsomely bound volumes, Advertising 
Periodicals, 1889 to 1902. 35 Printers’ Ink, 
and Printer, 10 Profitable Advertising, 11 
al Advertiser, 7 Fame, 21 Miscellaneous. 
x Cost $125. Perfect Condition. $100 in- 
unbound Nos. for 1903-1904. JOS. RUST, 

as 5 City, Missouri 


ENGRAVING 





ESIGNERS and ENGRAVERS in one or 

more colors for Catalogues, Advertising 
displavs, Hangers, Booklets, Postal Cards or 
other Commercial needs. 

GATCHEL & MANNING, (st. 188) 
Sixth and Chestnut Sts.,. PHILADELPHIA. 








FOR SALE 





O close aa estate, will sell at sacrifice a com- 

plete Photo-engraving Plant, fully equipped 
with three cameras, located in Buffalo. For 
particulars, address V. R. BLEHDON, Brisbane 
Building, » Buffalo, 





uTO BAR RGAIN: Having purchased a new 

1911 6-cylinder Pierce Arrow, will sell my 
1907 Peerless for $600 cash or fine real estate in 
live residential section. Has toured over 60,000 
miles and been repaired at total cost of $1,500 in 
four years, about $600 last season. Complete 
with top, Jones Speedometer, racks, carriers, 
magneto, etc. Bargain forsomeone. Car may 
be seen at my garage by appointment, or at Ellis 
Motor Car Co., Newark, N. J., at any time. 
GEORGE H. POWELL, 11 East 24th Street, 
New York. 








HELP WANTED 





OSITIONS OPEN .in all departments of ad- 

vertising, publishing and printing houses, 
East, South and West. High grade service. 
Registration free. ‘Terms moderate. Estab- 
lished 1898. No branch offices. FERNALD’S 
NEWSPAPER MEN'S EXCHANGE, Spring- 
tield, Mass. 








INFORMATION AND ILLUSTRATIONS 

LOZ THE SEARCH-LIGHT 
Anything You Want to Know. 
341 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











nce i a 


3,000 Gummed Labels, “OO (0 
Size, 1x2 inches, printed to ord< 
and postpaid. $end for Catalo 


Fenton Label Co.. Phila., Pa. 
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LETTERS 


MERE sales letters alone won't pull the 

orders in your direction. You need a 
logical well rounded sales plan upon which 
to build your little paper salesman. A scien- 
tific merchandising plan. I do such work for 
bigmen. Wnite me. “REZULTZ,” care 
of Printers’ Ink. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


~ GEORGIA 
AUTOMOBILE OWNERS 


Their names and addresses, 


5,636 of them for $25 
THE TIMES CO., Loganville, Ga. 


you can tell your story to any one in the 

United States for 1 cent or 2 cents postage; 
or by form letter send your message anywhere 
in the world for 1 cent postage. What you 
can accomplish by mail 1s unlimited; but your 
letter must be impressive, rightly impressive, 
to bring the desired results. Let me tell you 
what I can do in the way of preparing your 
copy for such a letter. Address JOHN F. 
NIEMAN, Woodvilie, Ohio. 











NEWSPAPERS WANTED 





Morac large advertising appropriations are 
aced through Chicago agencies Kepre- 
senti fore will get your share. Have well-estab- 
lisned office and active soliciting staff. Address 
lox H., care Printers’ Ink Chicago Office 








POSITIONS WANTED 
DITOR AND WRITER, 47, good newspaper 
record; now writing for publishing house; 
desires connection with weekly or monthly 
publication; all ‘round man: good make-up 
“EDITOR,” care Printers’s Ink 








APABLE detail man who has made good with 

large special agency handling correspond- 
ence, rate quoting, etc. Desires position with 
opportunity ahead. Highest references. Address 
“SPECIAL,” care of Printers’ Ink, 





NE WSPAPER advertising manager with grit 
and ginger has doubled small daily inches 
and rate. Kesourceful; energetic. Want same 
job with larger field and opportunity. Temper- 
ate—27—marnied. Box 21, Meadville, Me 


~ OPPORTUNITY— 
I am on the right road and can't back up-—am 
studying advertising and want an 
OPPORTUNITY TO GROW 


Box 173, care of Printers’ Ink 


Advertising Manager 
wholesale and retail clothing seeks change May 
Ist. Splendid record ; highest recommendations. 
Age 38; married. “‘Live Wire,’’ care Printers'Ink 





EWSPAPER requiring Advertising Manager 

can secure expert who has been personally 
in touch with Agencies and largest General Ad- 
veitisers U.S. and Canada past 6 years. Age 
35. 14 years’ experience writing and selling Ad- 
vertising Address “RESULTS, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING Accountant and Statisticia 

wants position in Advertising Agency. 
years experience keeping records of advertis 
in practically every newspaper in United S:at 
Good as office manager and systematizer 
agency. Now with one of largest advertisers 
but wantsto change. Box 936, care Printers’ | 


BUSINESS MANAGER 


of Daily Paper is open for position. Mar 
ability; experienced in advertising, local 
foreign, circulation ; systematizer of office \. 
also job plant,etc., Successful hand ing 1 
Good references. Address “* DAILY,” car 
Printers’ Ink. 


INITIATIVE PERSEVERANC: 
Trained newspaper man with these fourcha: 
acteristics, now employed, wants to conn: 
with adv.-agency. Will bring red blood a: 
grey matter to develop a modest start int 
an unlimited future. ‘““PROGRESS,” c 
of Printers’ Ink. 


ACUMEN 


Sales Manager— Advertisin. 


Gentleman of ten years advertising and mer 

tile experience is open fora position with i 

mercantile house or manufacturer, who is d 

ous of putting on an extensive advertising < 

paign, capable of sales-managership as we 

ier campaign. Write me, Addres 
- BAT TEN, Sioux C ity, la. 











ANALYS/ 





Thirty years of age. Twelve years’ experie 
Six years with one of Chicago's largest and 1 
successful houses. Now advertising mar 
for largehouse. Sustness bringing copy writ 
I.xtensive experience in newspaper advertis 
bill boards, follow up and form letters. Pract 
knowledge of printing, lithography, draw 
engraving and paper. Expert layout man 
compiler of origimal catalogs, booklets, folder 
and advertisements. Broad knowledge of m 
order business. My work is classed among the 
best. Write to-day for samples. Addres 
“S. N.,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 

= 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 





M4 NHATTAN Press Chentes Bureau, 

Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on ‘any 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 





PRINTING 





NE-HALF SAVED ON PRINTING. 1M 
Bond letterheads, envelopes, cards, billheads 
only $2.00. 6-M for $8.00. Our location where 
expenses are low—make possibile lowest prices 
for best work. Agents wanted, 20 per cent 
commission. I, KI'TREDGE PRINTING 
COMPANY, SOUTH F RAMINGHAM, 
MASS. 
ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and Linotype ma 
chimes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 
WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N.Y. 








PUBLICATIONS WANTED 





P! BLISHER'S representative with well-estal 
lished Chicago office and corps of active 
solicitors, wants two more publications Adc 
dress Box 97, care Printers’ Ink Chicago office 
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Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
K a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
one year. These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 
PrinTERS’ INk’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
£ culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct, by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 
— 
ALABAMA Champaign, Vews Leading paper in field. 
Bir .ingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 19:0, Average year 1910, 6,154. 
22.61 lest advertising medium in Alabama. Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 


Mo ‘gomery, Advertiser, net average Dec., 
roo, -8,126 dy; 24,305 Sun. Guarantees dy. 3 
time Sun, 4times the net paid circulation of 
any er Montgomery newspaper. 

‘gomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1909, 10,170. 
The . ternoon home newspaper of its city. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport, Morning Jelegram, daily 
average for Dec., 1910, sworn, 13,851. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegramonly. Rate 1c. per line flat. 
Me:.den, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1. 9, 1,729; average for 1910, 7,801 
Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1909, 7,789; 1910, 7,873. 
Nev Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
Iglu (s worn) 19,096 daily 2c.; Sunday, 14,753, 5c. 
New London, Day, ev'g. Av.’10,6,892. ist 3 mos 
"11, 7,049; double all otherlocal pape:scombin’'d. 
New Haven, Union. Average circulation Ig10, 
17,267. 
Norwalk, Hvening Hour. Average circulation 
1910, 5,627, Carries half page of wants. 
Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A 
A, regularly. 1910, Daily, 7,217; Sunday, 7,730. 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis, Dy, ’10, 13,701; Dec., 
10, 4,659. E, Katz Sp. A. A , N. Y.and Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


We WE We We We 


Chicago Examiner, average 
1910, Sunday 624,607, Daily 
210,657, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
forced all the three Chicago 
papers to cut their price to 
one cent. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 


S#™ The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the tirst 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy Z 


XIE EIEN 3G I 
HERI HE 





Average for 1910, 7,651. 


Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for I19Io, 
21,143 


Sterling, Avening Gazette, average circuation 
for 1908, 4,409, 1¢09, 6,122; 1910, 5,144. 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average March, 
1911, 12,518. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, //awk-Eye, daily. Average IgIo, 
9,404. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Dubuque, 7 imes-Fournai, morn. andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; Sun. 11,426. 

Washington, Ave. Fournmal. Oniy daily in 
county. 1,913 sunscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, 53rd year; net av 
July, ’10-Dec., '10, 7,090. Waterloo pop., 27,000. 


KENTUCKY 
Lexington, //eraid. Average 1910, 6,919. 
“(When you advertise in Lexington Herald, you 
cover Central Kentucky.”* 
Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1910 net paid 48,834. 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec ¥Yournal, daily average 
1910, 9,319. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1910, daily 
0,199. 


Lewiston, Sun. Daily average 1910, 6,440. 
Last 3 months of 1910, are 5,847. 

Portland, Evening Express. Averagetor 1910, 
daily 16,936. Sunday 7elegram, 11,265. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, American. Daily aver. year 1910, 
80,266; Sur, 104,902. No return privilege. 
Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1910, 823,405. For March, 
1911, 81,138. 
The absolute correctness ver 
latest circulation rating accorde 
oOAr the News is guaranteed by the 
TEED Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). loston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 
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Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1910, 183,720—Dec. av., 188,543. 
Sunday 
1910, 321,878—Dec. av., 330,717. 
Advertising Totals: 1910, 7,922,108 lines 
Gain, 1910, 586,831 lines 

2,394,103 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of acdvertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaiiest 
“want"’ ad. They are not selected trom any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1910, to December 31, 1910. 


Wr We We oe He He 


Boston, Daily Post. Greatest March of the 
Boston Post. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
332,478, gain of 33,839 copies per day over 
March, 1910. Sunday Post, 302.381, gain of 39,- 
037 copies per Sunday over March, tg1o. 

Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1910 av. 8,643. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1908, 
16,396; 1909, 16,639; 1910, 16,562. ‘Iwo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. 
for 1910, 18,763. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. '10, 17,602. 
The “Home” paper. Largest ev'g circulation. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 


Actual daily average 


Jackson, fatriot, Aver. year, 1910, daily 
10,720, Sunday 11,619. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ 7 ribune, twice-a-week. 
J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1910, 23,118. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1910, 103,250. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 


GUAR is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 


Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Journal, Dailyf 7 

and Sunday (@@). In 1910 =| oo| 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 77,348. In 1910 average 
Sunday circulation, 80,655. 
Daily average circulation for 
March, I91!1, evening only, 
77,906. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for March, to11, 83,736. 
(VJan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.50 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company. lt 
into more homes than 
any other paper in its field. 


goes 


toRO) 





CIRCULASI'N winneapolis, Tribune, W. |. 
Murphy, publisher. Estabiis ed 


GUA 1867. Oldest Minneapolis 
e Average circulation of da:!y 
EED Tribune for year endine 
pg. Dec. 31, 1910, 91,260. A ge 


Ink ——— circulation of Sunday 77?sxng 
ing Company for same period, 81,523. 


Minneapolis, Svenske-Amertkanska / >s/oy. 
Swan J. ‘lurnblad, pub. Av. 1910, 66,180. 4 A.A 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower 
Mo. Actual average for tg1o, 125,109. 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer eekly 
140,221 for year ending Dec. 31, 1910 
Lincoln, Frese Press, weekly. 
ending Dec. 31, 1910, 141,048. 
Lincoln, /he Weekly Enterpriser. On\y Social- 
ist paperin State. Sworn average, Jan. 1-:, 1910 


Average year 


to Feb. 18th, 1911, 6,826. Reaches the termers, 
NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Post-Telegram. 9,433 sworn average 


for rgto. Camcen's oldest and best dail; 
Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey, 
Trenton, Zvening Times. Ave. 1c—'o7, 20,270; 
08, 21,326; 2c—’oo, 19,062; March, ‘10, 20,263, 


NEW YORK 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1910, 17,769. It's the leading paper i 
The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, **now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn’’. Daily 
average for year 1910, 64,558. 
Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., ‘Io Suncay, 86,- 
731, daily, 46,284; Angquirer, evening, 32,278. 
Buffalo, Hvening News. Waily average for 
1908, 94,033; 1909, 94,307, 1910, 94,232. 
Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. 7h¢ Morn 
ing Heraid. Waily average for 1910, 6,104 
Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1910, 
6,941. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin’d and certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORE CITY 

Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers, Actual average for 1910, 7,658. 

Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank (ueen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1910, 25,663 (@0). 

The World. Actual average, 1910, Morning, 
362,108. Evening,411,320. Sunday, 467,664. 

Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1910, 6,710 ; last four mos. 1910, 6,187. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Jiecty. 
Actual Average for 1910, 19,246. Benjamin & 


Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 
Schenectady, Star. Average 4 > 
Sheffield Sp. Ag’cy, Tribune Bldg., 

Troy, Record Av. wen ei 1910, 


(A. M , 6,102; P. M., 17,657) 22.759. (nly 
paperin city which has permitted A.A.A 
examination, and made public therepor. 
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Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1910, 2,626. 

Utica, Press,daily. Otto A. Meyer, publisher. 
Average for year ending Dec. 31, 1910, 16,487. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Grand Forks, Vormanden. Norwegian weekly. 
Actual average for 1910, 9,076. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1910: Daily ,87,125; Sunday, 114,044. 
For “larch, 1911, 88,568 daily; Sunday, 123,913. 
Youngstown, Vinaicator. L'y av.,’10, 16,695; 
LaCoste & Maxweil, N. Y. & Chicago. 
OKLAHOMA 
0k!ahoma City, Oklahoman. Average Ma:ch, 
1911, daily, 34,678; Sunday, 40,600, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, /imes, daily. 22,986 average, 
March, 1911. Alarger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y, 
Johnstown, 7ridbune. Average for 
yy: mos. 1910, 18,228. Mar., 1911, 
14,383. Only evening paper in Johns- 
town. 
Phi‘sdelphia, Confectioners’ Journal, mo. 
Averise 1908, 5,617: 1900, 5,622; '10,6,003 (OO). 
Washington, Reforter and Observer, circulation 
average 1910, 12,396; Jan., "11, 12,621. 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1910, 16,828. In its 37th year. 
Cp Independent. Has chaser Ce., 
tro and vicinity forits field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
inthe State in agricultural wealth 
Wilkes-Barre, 7imes- Leader, evening ;only daily 
in L zerne County to permit A. A. A. examina- 
tion ‘his year. Examination showed 17,300 net 
for last six months, gain of 3,156 net in two years. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1910. 
18,757. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket Avening /1mes. Average circula- 
tion 12 mos. ending Dec 31, ’10, 19,828—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1910, 22,788 (O@). Sunday, 30,771 
OO). Evening Bulletin, 48,323 aver- 
age IgIo. 
Westerly, Datly Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circ. lates in Conn. and R. 1. Cir., 1910, 6,423. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Avening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1910, 6,460. 

TEXAS 
El Paso, Herald, year 1910, 11,361. Only 
E) Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Av. 1910, 
5,625. Examined by A.A.A. 

Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
i910, 9,112. Largest city and State circulation. 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 

Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. i910, 3,815. Only 
Montpelier paper examined bg the A.A A 

VIRGINIA 


Danville, The Bee. Aver. Feb., 1911, 4,479; 
March, ’11, 6,104. Largest circ. Only eve. paper. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, 7 he Seattle Times (Q®) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its 1910 cir. of 
64,741 daily, 84,203 Sunday, :are 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 

quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. The 7imes carried in 1910, 
12,328,918 lines, beating its nearest competitor 
by 2,701,284 lines. 





Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1910, daily, 
18,967 Sunday, 27,348. 

Tacoma, News. Average for year I910, 
19,212. 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Mar., 
1911, daily 6,649; semi-weekly, 1,728. 
Madison, State Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for Jan., 1910, 6,960. 
Milwaukee, The Evening Wis- 
cousin, daily. Average daily cir- 
‘ culation for 1910, 41,897. Average 
GUAR daily gain a 1909, 4775. The 
TE No Evening Wisconsin is ——- 
ently the Home Paper of Milwau- 
kee. Rigid Circulation Examina- 
tion completed by Association of American Ad- 
vertisers Oct. 3rd, 1910. Chas. H. Eddy, Foreign 
Rep., 1 Madison Avenue, New York, 150 
Michigan Ave., Chicago (Robt. J. Virtue, Mgr.) 


Milwaukee, The Milwaukee 

Journal, (eve.) Daily ae circ. 

for 12 mos., 63,621 Daily Av. 

te) March, 65,529. March gain over 

TEEO 1910, 3,101. Paid City Circulation 

double that of any other Milwau- 

kee paper. Leads all other Mi'- 

waukee papers in display, classitied and foreign 

advertising In over 60% Milwaukee homes. Flat 

rate 7c. per line. C. D. Bertolet, Boyce Bidg., 

Chicago; J. F. Antisdel, 366 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City. 

Oshkosh, \Vorthwestern, daily. Average for 
year 1910, 10,062. Examined by A. A. A. 

Racine, Vaily Journal. March, 1911, circula- 
tion, 6,410. Statement tiled with A. A. A. 






Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 31, 1910, 61,827. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 
$4.20 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
41 Park Row. W.C. Richardson, Mgr. 
MANITOBA, CAN, 

Winnipeg, Free /’ress, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1910, daily, 46,181; daily Feb., 1911, 
61,322; weekly 1910, 26,446; Feb , 1911, 29,664. 

Winnipeg. Der Norawesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1910, 18,484. Rates s6c. in- 


== a paper that 


covers its field == 
THE WINNIPEG 


TELEGRAM 


Guaranteed Circulation 
Daily, 36,000; Weekly, 30,000 
If you want result:—use The Tele- 
gram. “I received 250 replies from a 70 
line ad. covering the territory from Fort 
William as far west as Revelstoke and as 
far north as Prince Rupert and Edmon- 
ton.” —E. S. Sutherland, Vancouver, B.C. 
Special Advertising Agents 


Verree & Conklin Wallis & Son 
lew York Chicago 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 
March, 1911, 103,194 Largest in Canada. 
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| The Want-Ad Mediums. 





This list is intended to contain the names of those publicatio 
‘ : A . n 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. A F - 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appea 








| 
| 
! 
large volum: | 





CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 


fits Chicago Zxaminer with its 650,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulauon 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand inthe West, 


s6sA]T EARLY everybody who reads the English 

language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,"’ says the Vost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “ want ad "’ directory. 


INDIANA 
Ts Indianapolis star is the leading “Want 
Ad” Medium of the State. Only Sunday 
paper. Rate lcent perword. THE INDIAN- 
APOLIS STAR, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAINE 


THE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 

Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


Fe te We He We We 


HE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1910 printed a total of 479,877 paid 
want ads; again of 19,412 over 1909, and 347,148 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


Sh ah Ah Ah ah Ah 


MINNESOTA 


THe Minneapolis 7ribume is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis 











CIRCULATI'N "THE Tribune is t! 
, want ad medium of 
Northwest, carrying 

want ads than any o 


GUA newspaper.  Classiti 

AN printed in March, 1911, ied 
TEED to 258,300 lines. The of 
individual advertisen b- 
ty Printers’ oe verd, cash with the ice 

yore vi I t- 
Ink Pub. Co. 6G; 10 cents a line, wher ged. 
All advertising in the daily appears i 1 the 
morning and evening editions for the c large 


HE Minneapolis Sourn 
daily and Sunday, carri 
more paid Classified Ady 


tising than any other Minr 
apolis newspaper. No free 
Cut-rate advertisements and a.- 
solutely no questionable adv 
tising accepted at any pric 
Classifieg wants printed 
Mar., 1911, amounted to 250,3°5 
lines; the number of individ 
ads published were 29,835. 


Eight cents per agate line 
©o charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 


HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 

than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, 16c 








MONTANA 


HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1909, 11,364 daily; 14,422 Sunday. 


NEW YORE 


HE Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


if bees Buffalo Evenumg News is read in over gos 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement, 


OHIO 
TRE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Wan 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation 


OKLAHOMA 


(bain Oklahoman, Okla. City, 35,442 Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla, competitors 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any othe: 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAH 
HE Salt Lake 7ribume—Get results—Wast 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
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KCIo) Gold Mark Papers ©@O 


“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality ot their circulation." 











ALABAMA 


the Mobile Registe: (O@). Established 1821. 
ichest section in the prosperous South. 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta Constitution (QO). 
e Quality Medium of Georgia 


Now as always, 


ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (OO), Chicago. Only “Gold 
ark’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@©). Actual 
erage circulation for 1909-10, 16,902. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Fournai (O@). Best paper 
city; read by best people 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
ecognized organ of the cotton ana wcoien 
justries of America (O©) 

Boston Beening Transcript (O©), established 
330. ‘The only goid mark daily in Boston. 
Boston, Textile World Record (Q@@Q). Not an 
gan,’’—but the leading textile magazine 
Worcester L'Opinion Publique (OO). Unly 
rench paper among 75,000 French population 


MINNESOTA 
he Minneapolis Journal (OO). Largest 
»me circulation and most productive circula- 
yin Minneapolis. Carries more locai adver- 
ing, more ciassifed advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OO) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
lling and flour trade ali over the world. The 
ily “Gold Mark"’ milling journal (QO). 


NEW YORE 

Brooklyn Zagle (Q@) is THE advertising 
1edium of Brooklyn 

Army and Navy Fournal, (OO). First inits 
class in Gpaniation. intluence and prestige. 

Century Magazine (O©). There are a few 
copie in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 

Dry Goods Economist (O@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electric Railway Fournal (OO). A consoli- 
iation of “Street Raiiway Journal’? and 
‘Electric Railway Review."’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Electrical World (@©) established 1874. The 
eading electrical journal of the world. Average 

rculation year ending Nov. 30, 1910, 18,771 
eekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO 





Engineering News (QO). Established 
1874. The leading engineering paper in the 
world. Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 





Engineering Record (OO). The most 
rogressive civil engineering journal in the 
vorid. Circulation averages over 16,000 per 
eek. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@). The Open 
or to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 
pecimen copy upon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 253 Broadway, New York City, 





New York Herald (QQ). Whoever mentions 
America's leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

The Evening Post (©). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
*The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting Ihe Evening Post.” 
— Printers’ Ink 

Scientific American (O©) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 

‘Lhe New York /imes(@@©) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales ot the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York « rtdune (O©), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,,@@) the best and most influential 
fruit growers pé published in the weiid, 
monthly, illustrated $l per year Sampie 
copies, advertising rate Card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon. 

The Oregonian, (OO), established 1851. The 
great newspaper ot the Pacific Northwest. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (Q@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 


Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Goid Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
March, 1911, sworn net average, Daily, 80,559; 
Sunday, 177 46 


THE PITTSBURG 
©) DISPATCH 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro 
ductive Pittsburg field Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg 

















RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (OO), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a singie rival 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-Appeal (Q®) is the 
only paper in the state of Tennessee to nave re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award, It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son andit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 52,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (O@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (QO), the 
only Goid Mark daily in. Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 


CANADA 


The Halifax Herald (QQ) and The Evening 
Mail, Circulation 18,768, Flat rate. 
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Going Out 
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The American Thermos Bottle Com- 
pany, of New York, is considering an 
extensive magazine campaign in the 
leading general, weekly and women’s 
publications through the Coupe & Wil- 
cox Company, of Tew York. 





The Waltham Watch Company has 
made up a list of general mediums for 
next season’s campaign. Orders will 
be placed by the Federal Advertising 
Agency. 


The Wyckoff Advertising Agency, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., is using New York state 
papers for the advertising campaign 
of the Boston Varnish Company, of 
Boston, Mass., manufacturers of the 
“Kyanize” floor finish. 


The La Pierre Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Newark, N. J., is planning an 
extensive advertising campaign of the 
La Pierre Automatic Tongs and other 
sterling silver specialties. For the 
present trade-papers will be used to 
secure a wide distribution. Later, when 
this is perfected, it is intended to use 
magazines of general circulation. This 
account is being handled by Coupe & 
Wilcox, of New York. 





Newspapers generally are being used 

W. F. Young, Springfield, Mass., 
adyertising Absorbine Jr. Contracts 
go through the oe G. Powning 
Agency, New Haven, Conn. 





Philadelphia papers are receiving a 
schedule for the advertising of the 
Miller Shoe Tree. The Boston office 
of the Wyckoff Advertising Company is 
placing the account. Undoubtedly 
other large cities will be taken up later. 


Newspapers are being used for the 
advertising of the Herald Range 
through Wood, Putnam & Wood, Bos- 
ton. 

This agency is also using a few gen- 
eral publications for the Paul Manu- 
facturing Company. 





The Patent Vulcanite Roofing Com- 
pany, of Chicago, is using Western 
papers through the Leven-Nichols Ad- 
vertising Company, of Chicago, to ad- 
vertise “Vulcanite Woven Roofing.” 





The H. B. Humphrey Company is 
contracting with newspapers for large 
space on the advertising of Henry 
Traiser & Co., exploiting “Pippins,” a 
five-cent cigar, and “Traico,” a new 
ten-cent brand. 

The agency is also handling the pub- 
licity of the Massachusetts Breweries 
Company. Pfafft’s Lager and Alley’s 
Ale are advertised. 





The Magee Furnace Company, Bos- 
ton, has an added feature for its line 


of ranges in a plate glass oven do 
As soon as a sufficient quantity of th: 
new models are in stock, it is rumor 
an extensive newspaper campaign 

be started. 





Weingarten Bros., of New York, a-e 
making contracts with Southern pap: :s 
through the Federal Advertising Age 
of New York. The contracts call 
3,000 lines to be used within one yc° 





The Northern Shoe Company, of ! 
luth, Minn., recently entered the 
vertising field. Farm papers are beg 
used to cover the smaller towns 
villages in the West. 





The George Batten Company, of ew 
York, is making contracts for daily pa 
pore generally for the advertising of 
McCallum Hosiery. 





Charles Kaufman & Bros., of New 
York, are making contracts with South- 
ern papers for thirty-six inches, six 
times, through Lord & Thomas, of Chi- 
cago. 





Hunt’s Perfect Baking Powder Com- 
any, of Minneapolis, Minn., is sending 

estern newspapers three inches, sixty 
times, through the Dollenmayer Adver- 
tising Agency, of Minneapolis, Minn. 





The advertising of the I. S. Johnson 
Company, Boston, Mass., is handled by 
the Boston office of N. W. Ayer & 
Son. A large list of daily and weekly 
newspapers and agricultural mediums is 
used for Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment 
and Sheriden’s Condition Powders. 
Next year’s list will be made up early 
in the summer. . 





The McCrum-Howell Company, of 
New York, is sending copy to a selected 
list of newspapers through the Van 
Cleve Agency, of New York. 





Magazines are receiving copy from 
the Comen Company, John Hancock 
Bldg., Boston, on the Sturtevant Vacu- 
um Cleaner, the product of the B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass. 





The George Washington Coffee Re- 
fining Company, of New York, will 
shortly start a territorial newspaper 
campaign to advertise a new kind of 
coffee in powdered form, made right 
in the cup. The advertising both to the 
consumer and to the trade is being 
planned and placed by Coupe & Wilcox, 
of New York. 





H. E. Lesan, of New York, is plac- 
ing contracts for the advertising of 
Knox’s Gelatine in Southern and West 
ern newspapers, 
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C. H. Touzalin, of Chicago, IIl., is 
ding orders for fifty lines double- 
imn, nineteen times, to Southern 
ers. 


co” 


Large cities will be used by the U. . 
uool of Secretaries, of New York, 
a newspaper cam aign handled by Nel- 
1 Chesman & Co., of New York. 


Miller Watt & Co., of Chicago, IIl., 

using newspapers on the Pacific 
ast through Sherman & Bryan, of 
w York. 


u 


th 





© 


we 





The Securities Advertising Agency, 
tf New York, is sending out orders to 
xas papers for Geller, Rolston & 
ran, of New York. 


— L20 





I. E. Benjamin Advertising Agency, 

Philadelphia, Pa., is sending Penn- 
)'vania papers copy for Keeler’s Cold 
C:eam. 


no 


(he Anchor Steamship Line, of New 
rk, is using Western and Pacific 
ist newspapers through C. H. Touza- 
of Chicago. 


Saw 





fhe Ammo Company, of Buffalo, 
Y., is using a selected list of news- 
ers through Ewing & Miles, of New 


vy 


Oo 





The Kennedy Company, operating a 
iin of clothing stores through New 
gland, has opened a large and at- 
ractive store in Boston. All the Boston 
wspapers have been favoured with 
arge copy. 


The New York, Ontario & Western 
ilroad is planning a campaign in 
w York City papers to advertise the 
immer resorts along its lines. The 
llin Armstrong Advertising Agency, 
{ New York, is handling the advertising. 


Gilman B. Smith & Co., of New York, 
are using trade papers to pave the way 
r a fall and winter campaign in maga- 
nes to advertise notion specialties. 
he advertising plans for this account 
re in the hands of Coupe & Wilcox, 
f New York. 


+ ° 
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Drake’s Cakes are being advertised 
in a few New England cities regularly. 
The account is handled by the Boston 
office of the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany. 





Gustav Stickley, of New York, is 
planning an educational campaign in 
home-building publications to advertise 
the Craftsman Fireplace System of 
Heating and Ventilating. This adver- 
tising 1s being prepared and placed by 
Coupe & Wilcox, of New York. 


Richard Savage, Jr., of West Phila- 
lphia, Pa., is asking rates for an edu- 
cational institution. 





Carl Mack, of New York, is using 
igazines through Frank Kiernan & 
Co., New York. 





The Simpson-Merrit Company, of 
New York, is using New Jersey papers 
ros I ‘a the Siegfried Company, of New 


Carpenter & Corcoran, of New York, 
are placing four-inch copy in farm pa- 
pers to advertise the ‘“‘Auris,’’ an elec- 
trical instrument for the deaf. 


The Huntington Advertising Agency, 
of New York, is sending out renewal 
orders for the United Glove Company, 
and adding a few new publications to 
their list. 


The Nugget Polish Company, of New 
York, is making contracts with Eastern 
papers to advertise “Nugget” shoe pol- 
ish. _This account is being handled by 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, of 
New York. 


_The Wyeth Chemical Company, of 
New York, are making 5,000-line con- 
tracts with Southwestern papers direct. 





Orders for the advertising of the 
“Koskott” lavatories are er sent out 
through Geo. G. Powning & Son, of 
New Haven, Conn. 





The Crossett Shoe Company, North 
Abington, Mass., is using newspapers 
generally in large cities where they have 
local agencies. The business is handled 
by the Blackman-Ross Company. 


The Richard A. Foley Advertising 
Agency, of Philadelphia, is sending out 
additional copy for the Eckmann Manu- 
facturing Company, of Philadelphia. 





George G. Powning & Son, of New 
Haven, Conn., are placing copy for 
H.C Bradford, of New York, 





The Fowler-Simpson Company, of 
Cleveland, is sending out for the Dia- 
mond Rubber Company, of Akron, O., 
to a list of about 120 newspapers for 
the principal cities of the country, 
space approximating 500 lines, six in- 
sertions. 

carpi eee 


SPHINX CLUB ELECTS NEW 
OFFICERS 


The concluding Sphinx Club dinner 
of the season last week was one of the 
best ever held. H. C. Brown, advertis- 
ing manager of the Victor Talking 
Machine Co.; M. P. Gould, advertising 
agent, and J. D. Kenyon, vice-president 
of the Sheldon School, made addresses 
on the subject ‘Salesmanship as an 
Adjunct to Advertising.” Mr. Brown’s 
address is published elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The annual election resulted as fol- 
lows: President, George B. Van Cleve, 
advertising agent; vice-presidents, Col- 
lin Armstrong, W. R. Hotchkin, Gay 
Bradt and John H. Hawley; secretary, 
Justin McCarthy, Jr.; and_ treasurer, 
R. F. R. Huntsman, the New York 
representative of the Brooklyn Stand- 
ard Union. The executive committee 
for the year will be composed of James 
A. O’Flaherty, Samuel Brill, illiam 
C. Freeman, George Ethridge, Preston 
R. Lynn, Philip A. Conne and Walter 
es 

J. Gibson, one of the six founders 
“a the club, and for many years its 
secretary, was unanimously elected an 
honorary member of the organization. 


a eee pm 
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Evidence 





Exhibit No. 4 


Stockholder Co-Operation 


Correes Our SPeciALty FRESH FRUITS AMO VEGETABLES im BEASOW 


Cammeo Goons 


Burren, Ecos ac 


THE UP.To-OaTe Grow-Sia For Gooo Twinas To Ea7 


JAMES M. HEARN 


PORT BYRON. N.Y 
April 11, 1911. 


Columbian Magazine Publisning Co., 
#1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
Gentlemen. 

It gives me pleasure vo advise you that 1 nave 
been inducea to carry the following articles for tne 
reason that they are peing advertised in the Columpian. 

Gola Medal Flour 

Kellogg's Toastea Corn Flakes 
Hand Sapolio 

Cream of Wheat 

1 am contemplating buying an automobile in the 
near future, and will investigate the different cars ad- 
vertised in the Columbian. 

Wishing you a successful year, 1 am, 


Respectfully yours, 


P. M. Raymond Hugh Kapp 
Advertising Manager New England Office, Western Adv. Manager 
1 Madison Avenue Barristers Hall Peoples Gas Building 

New York Boston, Mass. Chicago 


CIRCULATION 142,000 
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Che Globe 


TORONTO, CANADA 





In every field there is one outstanding news- 
paper—one which by reason of its own 
inherent strength has become inseparably 
linked up with the very life of its people. 


In Canada ninety-nine out of a hundred people 
will tell you that paper is The Globe. 


For sixty-five years it has been the acknow!- 
edged leader in Canadian journalism. 


This supremacy was never more undisputed 
than today, when The Globe is breaking all 
its own wonderful records in growth of cir- 
culation and advertising. 


The.Globe’s patrons tell us that the paper is a 
wonderful result-getter. 


The Globe 


Represented in the United States by 


VerreE & Conkuin, Inc, VerrEE & Conkuin, Inc, 
Brunswick Building, Steger Building, 


New York. Chicago. 














